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AN INTERESTING LETTER 
FROM ENGLAND 


Those who knew Mrs. Arnold Bradley 
when she was Betty Lee, secretary in the 
office of the Massachusetts Superintendent 
of Universalist churches, will be interested 
in the following excerpts from a personal 
letter to Mrs. Janet Stover of the General 
Sunday School Association. 


Dear Janet: 

Your lovely long letter has just arrived, 
and I am answering it at once, in the hope 
that you will get it soon. The budget of 
news was like a breath of home—and I was 
so glad to hear about so many people whom 
I knew. 

I am wondering how this letter will 
affect you, because I have two pieces of 
news—one wonderfully good, and the other 
very bad—so here is the good one first. 

You will have heard of the bombing and 
the loss of the “Empress of Britain”—and 
Arnold was: the chief radio officer on 
board her. The report, a German one, was 
published in the Sunday papers, four weeks 
ago, and although I tried hard not to be- 
lieve it, I had a pretty bad time for some 
hours. And then Arnold telephoned me 
long distance, from the port where the de- 
stroyer had landed the survivors—early in 
the afternoon. The relief was almost as 
bad as the fright—and there he was at one 
end of the wire, and I at the other, hun- 
dreds of miles away, and neither one of us 
could say a word! 
Harrow Weald next morning, and, poor 
darling, his clothes were still damp—and 
all he had was what he stood up in, and a 
little haversack with one or two treasures 
which he’d kept packed for an emergency. 
He had had to jump forty feet off a blazing 
ladder, and swim to the lifeboats—it was 
eight and a half hours before the destroyer 
reached them. But anyway, he was safe— 
and nothing else mattered—although he’d 
lost a lot of things, uniforms and so on. 

Well, a few days later we went to South- 
ampton, a sort of “frying pan into the 
fire,’ as the bombing has been so heavy 
there, but we wanted to be on our own for 
a while, and there’s no place like one’s own 
home. But we had continuous air raids 
there, and in spite of a splendid constitu- 
tion, Arnold’s nerves were rather on edge, 
so after a very bad night, during which we 
didn’t go to bed at all, and fully expected 
every minute to be our last, he went to the 
doctor. First thing the doctor said was, 
“Go away, get some sleep, and forget about 
bombs”—not as easy as it sounds these 
days. Anyway, some friends of ours knew 
about this place, and after making ar- 
rangements, down we came. We had been 
here less than a week, and were feeling 
much better—and then the blow came. 
The very night after we left home, our 
house was bombed, and burned to the 
ground—everything in it has gone. When 
the war broke out, I took all our silver up 
to Alice’s, so we have saved that—but 
everything else—books, china, linen, fur- 
niture—everything is lost, and I still find 


Anyway, he got to 
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it hard to believe that all the things we 
loved and treasured are gone in a few 
minutes. It was a most awful raid, and a 
friend of mine about three doors away 
said that the house simply went into a 
sheet of flame in about three minutes, and 
if we had been in it I doubt if we should 
have escaped alive. It was a fire bomb, 
and it exploded and caught fire all at the 
same time, so I suppose we should really 
have had no chance. Arnold went to 
Southampton after we had the news, and 
found out about insurance and compensa- 
tion and so on—and he said it was heart- 
breaking to see the house, only the walls 
left, and everything else a heap of black 
ash and rubble, the bedsprings sticking up 
—oh dear, I don’t know what to think. I 
feel like breaking down and crying my 
heart out every time I think of it—and it 
just doesn’t do to think too much about it. 
But we just have to think how much worse 
it might have been—for as it is, we still 
have each other, safe and well, and that’s 
really all that matters. And yet I keep 
remembering things, and it sets me off 
again. Last July when we were home, I 
was clearing out trunks and boxes and so 
on, and I came across all sorts of things. 
Do you remember the handkerchief shower 
you gave me? Well, there were all the 
little verses that came with the handker- 
chiefs, and all the letters people wrote 
when I was married—from Dr. Conklin, 
Dr. Tenney, and so many others—and all 
the Leaders that had anything in that I had 
written—and all sorts of things like that, 
that all the money in the world couldn’t 
buy. We can get new furniture when we 
start housekeeping again, but I can’t ever 
replace the books and the dishes, and the 
ornaments, and the lovely things Arnold 
brought from all over the world. I find it 
hard not to be bitter and wonder why it 
should have happened to us!—but when I 
think of the shock and fright we should 
have had if we had been there, I feel 
ashamed of myself for grieving over 
“things.” ; 

I am more than thankful that so far all 
my friends in Southampton are safe, al- 
though one who lives near had all her front 

(Continued on page 46) 
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WHEN THOU HAST EATEN AND ART 
FULL 


T is not wrong for us to have warm houses, family 
reunions, good food. The wrong is in any in- 
difference about what other people have. 

It is not wrong to rejoice in the peace and security 
of the United States of America. The wrong is in not 
doing anything about the lack of peace and security 
in other parts of the world. 

There is terrible wrong in smugness and self-satis- 
faction, in feeling superior to people of other nations, 
or of other degrees of wealth, and in cherishing even in 
embryo the conviction that it is up to them to look 
out for themselves. 

Our contentment with what we have and our 
forgetfulness of others is the greatest menace of all to 
the religious life. It is worse even than forgetfulness 
of God, the giver of all good, for to forget God’s chil- 
dren on the next block, or in the poor part of the town, 
or in China or anywhere, is to forget God. 

The way to get rid of the half-guilty feeling when 
we carve a twenty-pound turkey is straightway to do 
more for someone heavily burdened or in trouble, and 
how many there are! 

When thou hast houses full of good things, which 
thou filledst not, said the writer of Deuteronomy, and 
wells digged, which thou diggedst not . . . and hast 
eaten and are full, then beware that thou forgettest not 
the Lord thy God and His children. 


* * 


MURRAY AND SEPARATISM 
OHN WESLEY had no intention of starting a 
Methodist church and John Murray had no 
intention of starting a Universalist church. 
Both were members of the Church of England. 
Neither was ever dropped from that fellowship. So, 
technically, they were Anglicans all during their lives. 
Both started out as laymen to assist in the work of 
religion, as‘ so many other English laymen in all 
churches did then and do now. 

As a young man John Murray assisted both John 
Wesley and George Whitefield in their great soul- 
stirring religious movements. 

John Murray had not been ordained when he 
came to this country at the age of twenty-eight. He 
was interested ia making men see the gospel truth that 
in union with Christ all would be saved—that the 
blood shed on Calvary redeemed all. 

If Murray’s reception after a few years on this 
side of the Atlantic had been as cordial as it was at 
Murray Grove, or during his first tours, probably 
there never would have been a separate Universalist 
church. He would have received a call and would 


have been ordained in a Baptist or a Congregational 
church, have done good work and gone on to his 
reward, and would have been remembered no longer 
than any one of hundreds of good men of Protestant 
churches who lived between 1741 and 1815. But he 
was driven by controversy, by opposition and by per- 
secution into making an organization, and that or- 
ganization developed into the Universalist denomina- 
tion. Thus we see that hindrances do not always 
hinder any more than helpfulness always helps. Op- 
position made Universalism as a separate movement 
expand, and acceptance made it contract. 

Universalists of today do not court opposition 
and do not want it, except in so far as opposition 
makes clear the glorious truths for which they stand. 

They do not want separateness except in so far as 
separateness helps the common cause. When Chris- 
tians are ready to unite on faith in the principles of 
Jesus rather than belief in a dogma about the blood, 
Universalists will not be found standing back. 

* * 


WHERE SAMUEL JOHNSON WROTE 
HIS DICTIONARY 


HE Herald-Tribune tells us that the house in which 
Samuel Johnson wrote his dictionary was de- 
stroyed in the great fire of London which re- 

cently took so many precious memorials of history. 
The loss is tragic, the cause of the destruction is more 
tragic, but the thing that is indestructible is the mem- 
ory stirred by the old house. The bricks and mortar 
may fall into rubble and the rest go up in smoke and 
flame, but we shall not forget Samuel Johnson. A 
prodigious eater, a prodigious talker, an uncouth, 
bulky, ungainly figure, a clumsy, bearlike man, dic- 
tatorial, overbearing, he was also an able prose 
writer and a kindhearted friend. Usually it is said 
that he owes his immortality to the best English 
biography ever written, Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,” 
but we half believe that a personality such as his plus 
the first English dictionary, plus ‘‘Rasselas’” and the 
“T ives of the Poets,” as well as the tales of his doings, 
would have given us a strong and enduring Johnson 
tradition. 

He was sui generis. There was none like him. He 
had the reputation of being a learned man, but he 
achieved it by devouring books as a dog does his food 
—he took what he preferred first. If true scholarship 
must be impartial, he was no scholar, for his pet 
aversions and prejudices appeared in the definitions in 
his dictionary. Thus, because he hated the Scotch 
and the Scotch liked oatmeal, he defined oats as “a 
grain which in England is generally given to horses 
but in Scotland supports the people.’ And, as he 
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liked long Latin words, he defined a network as “any- 
thing reticulated or decussated at equal intervals with 
interstices between the intersections.” 

There must have been something of great value 
in association with him, or people would not have put 
up with his manners and his monopoly of the talk. 
The famous Literary Club usually is pictured with John- 
son at the head of the table and Edmund Burke, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth, David Garrick, the actor, 
Burney, the musician, Warton, the critic, and General 
Paoli, down the sides of the table, and dapper Oliver 
Goldsmith at the other end. Edward Gibbon, the 
historian, was a member and, of course, Boswell. 

Once Goldsmith, in distress, sent for Johnson. 
Bailiffs were in the house to take him out of his miser- 
able rooms to prison for unpaid room rent. Johnson 
went immediately. Upon inquiry he found that 
Goldsmith had a manuscript of an unpublished book. 
Johnson looked it over and straightway departed with 
it to a publisher, where he sold it for sixty pounds. It 
was the “Vicar of Wakefield.” 

Of Goldsmith Johnson said, “No man was more 
foolish when he did not have a pen in his hand or wiser 
when he did have one.” He also said when Goldsmith 
lay dead, “Let not his faults be remembered ;he was a 
very great man.”’ 

Fleets of bombers may burn or knock down physi- 
cal memorials like the old house near Fleet Street, but 
they cannot destroy the history. “Ye Olde Cheshire 
Cheese” where Doctor Johnson liked to dine may have 
gone, too, in the frightful conflagration, but the 
memory of it will abide in the heart of many a traveler. 

* * 


A DARING EXPERIMENT 


HE Methodist Church now begins a daring experi- 
ment. It ends the existence of seven official 
journals and starts a new paper with an initial 
circulation of 250,000 subscribers. It is published 
weekly at 740 Rush Street, Chicago, costs two dollars 
a year, and keeps the old name, The Christian Advo- 
cate. 

The first number, dated January 2, 1941, is now 
before us. We give it a hearty welcome. 

The articles are short, interesting and varied, the 
editorials are bright and many points of view are rep- 
resented. 

Four of the thirty-two pages are given to local 
news, and these pages are different for different sec- 
tions of the country. 

But what a stupendous job such a paper has! 
It represents eight million Methodists. When we 
think of all the hades that fifty or sixty thousand 
Universalists can kick up at times, we are appalled at 
the thought of what eight million Methodists might do. 

; But the paper has a strong staff. Besides the 
editor there are a managing editor, a magazine editor, 
a circulation manager, four assistant editors, five 
special writers and twenty-two contributing editors. 

We assume that only eight of these thirty-five 
people give full time. Some of the most famous men 
in the country are contributing editors—several 
bishops, including McConnell, Lynn Harold Hough, 
Georgia Harkness, Halford E. Luccock, Ernest Tittle 
and others. Roy L. Smith, editor-in-chief, is well 
known as a preacher, lecturer and writer. Otto Nall, 
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who took Doctor Brummitt’s place in Kansas City, is 
managing editor, Jacob 8. Payton and Edgar §S. Mills, 
two of the best-known figures in church journalism, 
are assistant editors. 

We are glad to note about six pages of well- 
written advertisements. That of the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House is almost a classic. 

The last issues of the papers that have been dis- 
continued lie before us. In all of them there is the 
color of a dynamic personality. Take William P. 
King of Nashville, editor of one of the Southern Ad- 
vocates. His sanity, his humor, his skill, simply per- 
meated his weekly. Take the love that Richard Ship- 
ley won through his Methodist Protestant Recorder. 

Can the great new paper create such love and 


. loyalty? We believe it can, but it has its work cut out 


for it. At least the board in control knew enough not 


to start with a lot of ciphers. 
* * 


THE BAD SPOTS IN CHURCH FOLKS 


XCEEDINGLY good people often have terribly 
bad spots in their make-up. We know this 
subjectively as well as objectively. Many sur- 

round us in whose characters we can find nothing 
much amiss. Many in our churches seem to us to be 
“the salt of the earth.’”’ But how does it come about 
that informed, well-disposed students of life keep 
saying that the standards in churches are lower than 
the standards outside churches? Can it be that the 
struggle for survival deadens the sensibilities of church 
members and makes them willing to do rather mean 
things for “the good of the cause’? Are religious 
groups the hardest kind of employers? We do not 
think that these things are true in any widespread 
way, but we are uneasy at times. Are we coddling 
a lot of vain people and adding to their vanity in order 
to get their support? Are we leaving mean actions 
unrebuked? 

What if a real ecclesiastical muckraker should 
get hold of this paper? Is there anything of import- 
ance that he could turn up? Do church boards drive 
hard bargains and think they do God service? Do 
little cliques get hold of churches and very definitely 
and positively combine their forces to keep new- 
comers out of any share in management? Do the 
unsocial standards of unsocial communities make the 
standards unsocial for the local churches? 

Do church boards act sternly on the conviction 
that it is no business of their minister how the poor 
live or labor or are treated? 

Suppose the mill workers of a town are unreason- 
able? Suppose that they credulously believe un- 
scrupulous labor promoters? Does that justify owners 
in throwing the universal fatherhood of God out 
of the back door and kicking their preacher out of 
the front door? 

Have Universalists ever been willing to see men 
hanged in this country for their opinions, whether 
guilty of crime or not? Have Universalists ever been 
liberal in theology and illiberal to a degree about 
social changes? Have any of us gone the limit for 
free speech, and made an exception of the free speech 
that deals with what might affect our incomes? 

If these things are true anywhere—and we know 
they are not true everywhere—is not a new year a 
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good time to take stock, start over and, if we claim 
to be liberals, act as liberals, and, if we claim to be 
brotherly, act as brothers? 

God knows that there are plenty of weak spots 
in the best of us. Ought this not to make us more 
gentle with others and more ruthless with ourselves? 

The same God who knows the weaknesses of His 
children knows the possibilities in them also, and His 
Power is ready to back us in all that we do to make 


wrong right. 
* * 


SPEAK UP FOR DEMOCRACY 


VER a year ago Edward L. Bernays wrote a 
magazine article under the caption ‘Speak Up 
for Democracy.” Mr. Bernays is a private 

citizen engaged in the public relations business. He 
has ample opportunity to sense currents of public 
thought. The gist cf this article is that every Ameri- 
can has the opportunity and that it is his duty to speak 
up in defense of our American way of life. 

The Viking Press asked Mr. Bernays to expand 
his article into a book. The result is a valuable man- 
ual* for the use of individuals and groups in their 
effort to defend democracy. In his preface the author 
says: “America is deeply democratic. Our love of 
freedom and justice is as real as when our forefathers 
affirmed it in the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution. Our love of freedom has shaped our 
institutions and keynoted our development. Yet 
today millions of Americans are not in sympathy 
with American democracy. America faces its greatest 
danger at home. . . . The depression of the last decade 
weakened belief in democracy all over the world. The 
military machines and dynamic propaganda of 
Communists, Nazis and Fascists have vanquished 
democracy in most of Europe and placed it on the de- 
fensive in its last great stronghold here. . . . America 
must arm for defense by constructing vast fighting 
forces . . . . but these are only part of our defense. 
Our nation’s safety depends also on our people’s belief 
in our way of life and our confidence in its future.” 

In a press interview arranged recently by Donald 
Lothrop of the Community Church of Boston we 
talked with Mr. Bernays. He is not a man with a 
personal axe to grind. Neither is he an impractical 
dreamer. He is a sane realistic American businessman 
who loves his country. He served the government 
under President Wilson during the last war and went 
to Europe with the President to attend the peace 
conference. Now that war clouds are hovering over us 
again Mr. Bernays is not seeking a job but is trying to 
arouse his fellows to build the morale necessary to our 
safety. Part of his effort is his book, “Speak Up for 
Democracy.” The book does not gloss over the fail- 
ures of democracy in America. It deals with the ac- 
cusations against democracy frankly and honestly. 
“Democracy is a way of life, an ideal. We have been 
moving and will move toward that goal. Of course 
there are difficulties and inequalities. Democracy is 
not a finished job. Less than a hundred years ago we 
sanctioned slavery. Democracy hasn’t advanced at 
the same rate of speed in every one of its many phases. 


*Speak Up for Democracy. By Edward L. Bernays. Viking 
Press. Price $1.00. 
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‘ 


Political freedoms have advanced faster than the 
freedoms of our economic life. Democracy is set on 
a course which through peaceful change proceeds 
towards its goals. But the totalitarians deliberately 
turn back to the practices of barbarism.” 

“Speak Up for Democracy” is a useful tool for 
all Americans who love their land and their way of 
life and want to do something vital to help protect 
that land and that way of life. 

BE. H. L. 


* Ox 


HOW LOADS ARE CARRIED 


EN sometimes look around them at some of 
their fellowmen and say of this or .that 
individual, ‘““My! what a load he carries! 

How does he do it?” Individual mountain climbers 
more often than not have to carry on their backs loads 
heavier than a single individual could lift from the 
ground. How do they do it? The technique is 
simple. The climber kneels. A friend adjusts his 
loaded pack and helps him up. Then, with a pack 
heavier than he could lift, the climber starts up to his 
base camp. 

In this respect life is like mountain climbing. 
There are loads that we alone have to carry. No other 
person can move the load for us. But it has to be 
moved. And we move it singlehanded. Well, not 
quite singlehanded. Our friends with understanding 
and with patience help us to adjust the load which 
they cannot carry for us. When we are down they 
help us up, and we go on well able to carry the load. 

Behind every man whose personal load seems so 
heavy that others ask, ‘How does he do it?” is a story 
of friends whose patience and understanding and 
whose helping hand reached out in secret. 

Sometimes, when the load is desperately heavy, 
we kneel down for help. There is no visible friend 
present, but the load is lifted to our shoulders and ad- 
justed. We are helped to our feet and we go on well 
able to carry the load. 

Ii i... 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
“Far less of Kershner and his ballyhoo,” de- 
mands a correspondent of The Christian Evangelist 
in referring to a column in that paper. Now the 
column will be read as it deserves to be. 


The curse of liberalism, according to Fosdick, 
is ‘open-minded indecisiveness.” Some of us are like 
the donkey half way between two haystacks, so drawn 
to both that he starved to death. 


The General Convention of Universalists tackled 
the biggest problem of all in church work when they 
started inquiry as to why the young people are not 
with us. 


Every day is a New Year’s Day. If the good 
resolutions already are on the trash pile, make some 
more. 


Quite a percentage of misunderstanding comes 
from not trying harder to understand. 
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The Noise and the Voice* 


Harry Adams Hersey 


Behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and strong 
wind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the rock 
. . . but the Lord was not in the wind; and after the 
wind an earthquake; but the Lord was not in the earth- 
quake; and after the earthquake a fire; but the Lord 
was not in the fire; and after the fire a still, small voice. 
Kings 19:4, 12. 

While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night shall not cease. Genesis 8:22. 


I—The Noise 


E have again passed through our great national 
quadrennial disturbance. It has certainly 
been a period of noise—that type of noise 

which is often the most disquieting of all, the vibra- 
tions set up by the human voice, now amplified to 
terrible volume by the clever device of man. Never 
before have so many persons heard the voice of their 
President and his chief opponent. Not only have 
their voices and the voices of scores of other cam- 
paigners been carried into the homes of the people, 
but vast crowds, which no normal voice could reach, 
have heard the voices easily and clearly. 

Some of this noise has been made to good pur- 
pose. It has been instructive, even illuminating, 
sometimes inspiring. But much of it has been misin- 
forming, deceptive and shallow. It has then merited 
the definition whicn Macbeth gave of life—‘A tale 
told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.’’ Again we have been led to believe, tem- 
porarily at least, that which we know is not true, that 
in electing a President we are electing an all-powerful 
ruler who can, if he will, keep all the promises he has 
made. Again both candidates have made promises 
which they knew they could not keep, promises which 
implied powers in the President far beyond any which 
he possesses or can, under our Constitution, ever 
possess. Again we have become the victims of the 
delusion that the President and the Congress can, 
if they will, remove depression, restore prosperity, 
repeal sections of the Constitution. 

But now the noise has subsided. The fevered 
atmosphere of election night and the morning after 
has vanished. The “whirlwind, earthquake and 
fire” have aroused, even terrified, us, but we may 
now do what the terrified prophet did. He heard a 
still, small voice and he wrapped his mantle about 
him and went and stood in the entrance of his cave 
to hear what “‘the Lord” would say. 

So it is well for us to give thought and serious 
attention to issues which lie far deeper than those 
about which the campaign raged. Let us here, in 
this quiet place this morning, a place dedicated to 
the worship of God, a place where passion and prej- 
udice and superficiality should be at their lowest, 
listen to the high voice of reason and of God. For 
here God has larger opportunity for speaking to us 
than when we are in the noisier walks of life. I dare 


aA. post-election sermon prepared before the results of the 
election were known, by a man who did not vote for either of the 
major party candidates. 


not claim that my voice is His. But I do dare hope 
that what I say may make you receptive to His voice 
as He speaks to you. 


II—The Voice 


First of all, the voice of reason and common sense 
tells us that we have not made any really funda- 
mental change. We have not changed the seasons or 
the weather. Year in and year out we are more de- 
pendent upon the promise of God that seedtime and 
harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, shall not 
cease, than we are dependent upon any political 
promises, however sincerely made or faithfully kept 
they may be. A few inches less rain than normal 
may bring famine, ruin, despair to one of the most 
important of all classes of men, the farmers. Their 
farms may turn to dust and blow away. A few 
inches more rain than normal may change the Father 
of Waters into a demon of disaster, inundate towns 
and cities, carry away completely the fertile soil of 
hundreds of farms, as well as the buildings and live- 
stock. A few degrees of abnormal cold, sending and 
keeping the temperature below zero, would increase 
our unsolved problem of relief far beyond our power 
to alleviate appreciably. 

Let me remind you again, as I do often, that in 
the fundamental enterprise of agriculture the farmer, 
who feeds us all and supplies indispensable raw ma- 
terials for our comfort and prosperity, is, according 
to careful scientific opinion, dependent upon the 
providence of God for 95 percent of his success. All that 
the entire Federal Department of Agriculture can do 
is to make the farmer more efficient in performing his 
five percent. Not yet have we reached a place where 
either President or Congress can say, “Let there be 
crops, and there were crops; and the President and 
the Congress saw the crops, and, behold, they were 
very good.’”’ Nor have our rulers and representatives 
any power over the life in the sea, except, through 
wisely-administered conservation, to prevent waste 
of nature’s abundance. 

Even if the President and the Congress should 
acquire miraculous power, sufficient to change the 
climate, regulate the elements, control the fish in 
coastal or ‘‘safety zone’”’ waters, we could hardly ask 
or expect that the gift of miracles should be so ample 
as to allow Congress to affect the climates and the 
seasons and the seas of far-flung lands whose entire 
and dependable co-operation we must have if God is 
to “give us this day our daily bread.”’ 

How utterly dependent we are upon law and order 
in the universe (yea, as we are beginning to see, in 
the Cosmos). Gravitation must continue to function. 
Congress may, often does, upset our gravity, but it 
can never interfere with gravitation. The chemist 
must have a perfectly dependable order, and so must 
all men who work with any sort of material towards 
definite ends and ministries. There are no modern 
Joshuas in presidential office to command the sun and 
moon to stand still. 

It is quite improbable that change or failure of 
change in the administration in Washington will in- 
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crease honesty, unselfishness and public spirit in the 
land, or decrease greed, graft and anti-social tenden- 
cies. A political party may do much or do little to 
restrict either predatory wealth or predatory poverty, 
or predatory “patriotism” (?), but it cannot alter the 
motives in which they originate. All over this land, 
after every election, honest, experienced, efficient 
public servants are discharged simply because they 
belong to the “other party.” Neither of the major 
political parties ever really puts the “general welfare’ 
_ (for which governments exist—ours especially) first, or 
acts with any degree of the wisdom and common sense 
which a business enterprise must exercise in the con- 
duct of its relatively less important affairs. 

Racial and religious antagonisms are seldom 
changed, or seldom can be, by the administration in 
Washington. Happily for us we never have a candi- 
date for President pledged to oppress or exterminate 
the Jews, to disfranchise the Roman Catholics or to 
confiscate their property. The color-line will not be 
more sharply drawn by either political party, but will 
grow, as it has been growing notably in the “Solid 
South,” fainter and fainter as changes, entirely inde- 
pendent of political changes, take place in human 
attitudes. Under either political party the noble en- 
deavors of men of all parties, races and creeds towards 
the abolition of racial and religious antagonisms, the 
most un-Christian and un-American of all our failings, 
will go forward steadily. 

Neither Republicans nor Democrats can change 
the moral law or interfere with its operation. It will 
ever be true, under either political party, that he who 
sows to the flesh will of the flesh reap corruption, and 
that he who sows to the spirit will of the spirit reap 
life everlasting. It will still be true that though 
hand join in hand the wicked will not go unpunished. 
A President may or may not remove a corrupt official, 
but he cannot remove a corrupt nature. Congress 
may or may not unseat its members. It cannot un- 
seat their essential unfitness if they are unfit. Good- 
ness and badness are not the peculiar characteristics 
of parties, but of individuals, irrespective of party. 
Therefore, the most important thing for me to know 
about you, when I meet you in the relationship of 
fellow citizens, is not how you voted, but how you 
act. 

Whatever the results of this, or any other, na- 
tional election, our domestic relationships will remain 
essentially unaffected. Young men and women will 
continue to fall in love, get married, love their children 
and aspire to make the world a safer and better place 
for them. The most powerful ‘holding company” 
on earth, parents holding their children in their arms, 
cannot be dissolved by political action. Neighborli- 
ness and friendliness will continue. The things 
money cannot buy, the estates wealth cannot com- 
mand nor poverty take away, will be little if at all 
affected by the “party in power.” 

Neither political party has done or can do much 
to “cure” a system of industry and economics and 
politics which the most expert observers, as well as 
the stubborn facts of life, pronounce “‘incurable.”” We 
shall continue, so far as political administration is 
concerned, to deal quite as ineffectively with such 
problems as our municipal and state governments 
present as we have hitherto dealt with them. The 
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stock market will rise and fall, bringing ruin to some 
and disaster to all; no matter if a few of us do pull 
out in time to avoid the recurrent crashes. When 
one of the ablest Presidents we have had in one 
breath champions the “American way of life,’’ and 
in the next tells that we have had fifteen major de- 
pressions in a century, he reveals the existence of a 
problem of failure beyond solution by any promise 
or performance of either of the major political parties. 
By their fruits we have known them. (Or by their 
fruitlessness.) Such a man reminds me of the mother 
who said, “You can’t tell me anything about bringing 
Haven’t I buried seven of them?” 

No party, in four years or forty, will or can ruin 
us utterly, and no party will or can bring unparalleled 
prosperity. The causes of depression, nation-wide 
or world-wide, are so many, so interrelated, that our 
ablest and wisest men, making honest confession, 
confess to ignorance and impotence. So we have 
been foolish, many times, when we have expected any 
party, temporarily in power, to effect our salvation. 

Thank God that, under any party, good men and 
good women will do more for us than any party ever 
did. Thank God that, though sorely crippled, our 
public school system and our opportunities for higher 
education will continue. Thank God that the church, 
at home, and wherever abroad it is free, will continue 
its indispensable ministries and influence. Thank 
God. that, after all, most of us still admire and seek 
that righteousness which exalts a nation and deplore, 
and seek to avoid, the sin which is a reproach to any 
people. 

The “Voice” asks searching questions. It asks 
just what we individually are doing to promote the 
general welfare; just what we would do had we the 
power and opportunities which adhere to public office, 
or to the possession of wealth, or to the exercise of 
monopoly. I sometimes say that I could tell you 
whether our country is safe or not if you would tell 
me what the price of foodstuffs and fuels would be 
tomorrow if you exercised absolute control over them. 
It is a rude question, but there is no impropriety in 
introducing it here. I have known men, I still know 
men, who could be trusted absolutely with any con- 
ceivable political or financial power. I rather think 
that one whom I do not know, but who refused to 
grant a monopoly on his invention of a process of ir- 
radiating cereals, and who thereby forfeited what 
would have been easily a million dollars for himself, 
could be trusted with the control of all our food. I 
am quite sure that the many notable men who have 
been, and who are, “‘too busy to be making money,” 
whose one passion is to prove of utmost service to 
mankind, could be trusted with great power. I do 
believe that there are men who are as reluctant to 
patent an industrial process, or a new discovery, for 
private profit as is the medical profession to monop~ 
olize new discoveries in medicine. 

The supremely important question, then, is not 
who is President, or how long has he been President, 
but how many unselfish, public-spirited, passionately 
just men and women there are in the United States 
of America, in each state and each town. 

This brings us to the really fundamental issue; 
not the only important issue, but so important that 
all others seem relatively unimportant. For the 
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supreme need of our country, great as is its need of 


more wisdom and intelligence, and almost revolution-. 


ary changes (peaceably effected) in the social order, 
is the need of Christian character in all citizens. It 
needs men and women actuated by motives which 
spring from their love of mankind, generated by a 
love of God. We need righteousness in the individual, 
such righteousness that in all his human relationships it 
will function just as effectively as in hismost privatéelife. 

I said “Christian character,” for it is that type 
of character which springs usually from Christian in- 
fluences and the Christian faith (though there are 
other sources, too). In the three thousand years, 
ending about five centuries ago, eleven of the great 
living religions of the world had their sources in the 
Orient; every one of them the response made by 
“foreigners’’ to the voice of God and the needs of 
man. Many of these great religions originated with 
colored (much darker than we) races. The greatest 
of them all originated in the Jewish race (and its 
Semitic ancestry). We find ourselves owing every- 
thing which we really value most to the eminent, 
though humble, often unknown, Hebrews and Jews 
who gave us our Holy Bible, our ideas of God, and 
who gave us Jesus Christ himself. 

It is highly significant that every one of these 
great religions, at its best, exalts personal righteous- 
ness, though some are less exacting in demanding it 
than are others. To be sure, here and there we find 
worthy motives, exalted character, among men con- 
fessedly non-religious (few of them, however, without 
an “ancestral push’? which never would have been 
given by non-religious ancestors). 

But for us here, in the United States of America, 
here as a people whom our most Christlike President, 
Abraham Lincoln, always conceived to be “a people 
under God,” there is nothing to be compared in im- 
portance with the attainment and the practice of 
Christian character, and there is no place where we 
may so surely generate and nourish it as in the church 
and the church school. This is not merely my per- 
sonal opinion; it is historical fact. 

Oh, you say, we need so much more. It surely is 
possible and disastrous for a man to have a sensitive 
but wneducated conscience, and therefore follow it to 
wrong ends. You may well say that not only good- 
ness, but intelligence, is necessary, and you remind me 
that “the worst of madmen is a saint run mad.” 

All of this I grant you. But may I remind you 
that the greatest offenders against public welfare have 
not been ignorant or foolish saints, who seldom ac- 
quire power or influence on a large scale, but very 
highly-educated and cunning sifiners. I would 
remind you that our greatest danger is not from 
gangsters who rob banks, but from financiers who 
deliberately wreck them. The conditions which we 
permit to exist and which inevitably produce criminals 
are far more costly than the enormous costs of crime. 

Give us a President and a Congress passionately 
devoted to an active faith in the universal fatherhood 
of God and the universal brotherhood of man, to fol- 
lowing the Christian ‘“way”’ of life, and we could risk 
any man or party who could conceivably reach 
Washington to govern us. Give us President, Con- 
gress and people absolutely devoted to putting “first 
things first,” human welfare above private or party 
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advantages, to obeying the Commandments, to fol- 
lowing the Golden Rule, and we need care very little 
under which political banner we rally. If “in the 
name of our God we set up our banners” we shall live 
first of all as fellow citizens, brothers, friends, and 
least of all as partisans. 

On this first Sunday after the national election, 
as you “‘wrap your mantle about you” and stand still, 
do you hear, after all the sound and fury of the cam- 
paign, that “voice” at all? Will you obey it? If not, 
we are headed for disaster; if not, extinction as a 
nation. If, on the other hand; you do hear and obey 
that “voice,” we are on the way out, permanently out 
of the “‘little systems’’ of our day. 

We feel very sure, most of us, most of the time, 
that our national welfare is dependent upon our gov- 
ernment. Let us see clearly that international wel- 
fare, involving every one of us, is not dependent upon 
our rulers, but upon ourselves. In the last analysis, 
regardless of the form or the personnel of govern- 
ment, there must be that faith in man which rises 
highest and stands firmest only where faith in God 
exists. “Except the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it.” 

* * * 


THE MANNER OF THEIR LIVING 
By Aristides, a Second Century Observer of Christians 


But the Christians, O King, while they went about and made 
search, have found the truth. For they know and trust in God, 
from whom they receive commandments which they engraved 
upon their minds and observe in expectation of the world to 
come. Wherefore they do not bear false witness, nor embezzle 
what is held in pledge, nor covet what is not theirs. They honor 
father and mother and show kindness to those near them. And 
whenever they are judges they judge uprightly, and whatsoever 
they would not that others should do to them, they do not to 
others. And their oppressors they appease and make them their 
friends. They do good to their enemies. 

Further, if one other of them have bondmen and bond- 
women or children, through love toward them they persuade 
them to become Christians, and when they have done so they 
hail them without distinction as brethren. They love one another, 
and he who has gives to him who has not, without boasting. 

And when they see a stranger, they take him into their 
homes and rejoice over him as a very brother, for they do not call 
them brethren after the flesh but after the spirit and in God. 
And when one of their poor passes from the world, each of them 
according to his ability gives heed to him and carefully sees to 
his burial. And if they hear that one of their number is im- 
prisoned on account of the name of their Master, all of them 
anxiously minister to his necessity, and if possible to redeem him 
they set him free. And if there be any among them that is 
needy, and if they have no spare food, they fast two or three days 
in order to supply the needy their lack of food. From widows 
they do not turn away their esteem, and they deliver the orphan 
from him who treats him harshly. 

Every morning and every hour they give thanks and praise 
to God for His loving kindness toward them; and for their food 
and drink they offer thanksgiving also. And if any righteous 
man among them passes from the world, they rejoice and offer 
thanks to God, and they escort his body as if he were setting out 
from one place to another near place. 

They observe the precepts of their Messiah with much care, 
living justly and soberly as the Lord commanded them, going 
their way in all modesty and cheerfulness. Their women, O 
King, are pure and their daughters are modest, and their men 
keep themselves from every unlawful union, and from all un- 
cleanness. Falsehood is not found among them.—The Times 
First Universalist Church of Lynn. 
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How Can We Teach Peace to Children 
in Days Like These?* 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


N days like these when talk of war is so constant 
and thoughts of war are so close to our minds, 
the problem of how to teach ideals of peace to 


children becomes much more complicated than it was - 


in the days when we so idealistically thought that an 
era of peace had come to stay. 

In the past we thought we had found simple 
solutions to the problem. Confidently we said: “We 
will teach our children to know and thus to under- 
stand the children of other lands; we will keep them 
from playing with guns and armies of lead soldiers; 
we will teach them that all killing is murder; and as 
they grow up they will learn of the unnecessary horror 
and suffering which comes from war until they will no 
longer believe in war as a method of settling disputes.” 
Yet today we have a generation, many of whom were 
touched by these efforts, a generation almost as easily 
swayed by propaganda, as quick to hate those of an- 
other nation, as easily led into a belief in war, as any 
other generation. Why did our methods fail? What 
should we do in these days to give a more lasting 
foundation to our education for peace? 

Somehow I still believe that fundamentally our 
methods, as methods, were right, but there was some- 
thing lacking, and it was this basic lack which caused 
the failure. Let us first look at the things which we 
used that are still essentially good methods, and then 
see if we can find wherein our error lay. 

We believed in teaching our children to know and 
understand the children of other lands, in the firm 
conviction that they could not come to hate those who 
had been their friends. And we were right in this 
belief. We were right when we said that children who 
had read the folk tales, learned the nursery rhymes, 
read of the home life, and wherever possible had known 
the people of other countries, could never hate with 
the intensity of those who had not done so. This is 
one thing which we can continue to do in days like 
these. Not only that, but we can make an earnest 
effort to have this understanding aimed especially in 
the direction of those countries that some of our 
neighbors are already speaking of as enemy lands. 

The stories of the brothers Grimm are still the 
stories of our nurseries and of nurseries far away. 
There is a sense of comradeship that comes from the 
discovery that we all grew up knowing Snow White 
and Rose Red, the Frog Prince, or Hansel and Gretel. 
Then there are the songs. I recall standing on 
Beacon Hill in Boston one Christman Eve some fifteen 
years ago singing Christmas carols before a candlelit 
home in a snowstorm. The German boy on my right 
was singing “Holy Night” in German, the Swedish 
girl behind me was singing it in her native tongue, 
the Turkish lad on my left was singing it in French. 
And we were all friends, we had known each other 
during the winter, we had talked of many things. 


*Radio Talk for eppaeted Peace Council. December 30, 


1940, Station W. M. A. S. 


After experiences like that I have found that I cannot 
hate the people of their countries, and something of 
the same sort can come to children through books, 
even though it may not always be possible for them 
to know the people of distant lands as individuals. 

I say that because I know it is true. I have read 
parts of Kate Seredy’s beautiful book, “The Singing 
Tree,” with twelve-year-olds, and I have talked with 
others who had read it. There was not one of them 
who did not get part of the message of peace and under- 
standing that is so completely a part of the book. I 
asked one what part he liked best. It was the part 
where the war prisoners were brought in to work on 
the farm. The farm children had been afraid, won- 
dering what strange kind of men would be these cap- 
tives whom their father was fighting against. When 
they came, only Uncle Moses could talk with them, 
for he alone knew their language, but he translated 
fragments of the conversation to the children and the 
farm folk: “‘Grigori has a baby daughter he has never 
seen yet. Nicolai has a small farm and ten children. 

Sergei says you are a brave boy, Jancsi; he 
has one about your age.”’ And then, “They haven’ t 
been home since the war began.”’ Later we find the 
six big prisoners singing a lullaby in their own tongue 
to a tiny baby of the country which is their enemy, 
and they sing until it falls asleep. 

Children can understand things like this. They 
can see that the soldiers on either side in any war are 
humans, with the same loves and the same hopes and 
sentiments which you and I have. They can catch 
the feeling and carry with them from the reading of 
such a book a beginning of the understanding of 
brotherhood and peace. 

If children know that our loved Christmas trees 
come from Germany, if they read stories of the villages 
in the Black Forest where toys are made, if they know 
and love the ways and customs of other lands, their 
hate cannot be so intense. In days like these we 
should not banish the things that are ‘“‘made in Ger- 
many,” the things that are ‘‘made in Japan,” from 
our homes, we should add them and speak of them, 
and see that the children understand that the people 
of those lands are not fiends and strange creatures, but 
human individuals with homes, and love, and children, 
and happy ways, even as we ourselves. It is the little 
things we say and do, the chance remarks, such as “I 
wouldn’t have that in the house; it was made in Ger- 
many,” that build up thoughts of hate in our children, 
and only we are to blame. 

I was rushing through our stores before Christmas 
as so many of you were doing, and I paused before a 
counter piled high with the materials for making a 
Christman manger scene. There were the shepherds, 
the wise men, Jesus, Mary and Joseph. On the next 
counter were other figures, little workers and farmers, 
dairymen and animals, the Saintons one finds in the 
créche at Christmas time in far Provence. Next to 
that was another counter. It was piled even higher 
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with soldiers in marching array; there were machine 
guns and ambulances, stretchers and sailors, marines 
and artillery. Christmas and Mars, almost on one 
counter. And I wondered how much they were to- 
gether in our homes. What sort of Christmas of hate 
and suspicion and war did we give to the children, 
how little of a Christmas of peace and love! .Even 
our Christmas cards arrived with stamps containing 
anti-aircraft guns, which seemed to counteract the 
message inside of ‘‘peace on earth, good will to men.” 
Do you know the tender little poem of Ogden Nash, 
from whom one does not expect tender little poems, 
that appeared this month on the City Library Bulletin 
of Springfield? It is called ‘‘A Carol for Children,” and 
is from ‘The Face Is Familiar,” published by Little, 
Brown and Company. 


God rest you, merry Innocents, 
Let nothing you dismay, 

Let nothing wound an eager heart 
Upon this Christmas Day. 

Two ultimate laws alone we know, 
The ledger and the sword— 


So far away, so long ago, 
We lost the infant Lord. 


Only the children clasp his hand; 
His voice speaks low to them, 
And still for them the shining band 

Wings over Bethlehem. 


God rest you, merry Innocents, 
While innocence endures. 

A sweeter Christmas than we to ours 
May you bequeath to yours. 


Here is the key to the situation, the answer to 
the question of peace on earth. It is only as our re- 
ligion with its basic thought of love can come to be a 
part of our lives that somehow we can find the way to 
bring that peace and understanding that makes it 
possible to bequeath a “sweeter Christmas” to the 
generations to come. 

It is not alone the toys we give our children, 
though we have thought it might be that, it is the 
things that we have taught them to play with their 
toys that are important. In the Short Stories of Saki 
is a little tale called “The Toys of Peace.” It is the 
story of one hapless Uncle Harvey who was sent out 
to buy toys of peace for his two young nephews whose 
mother thought they spent far too much time in play 
with their lead soldiers. He came back with the best 
he could find, a tiny lead copy of a Y. W. C. A. build- 
ing, a facsimile of the city rubbish disposal plant, a 
little lead figure of John Stuart Mill, and another of 
Robert Raikes. Later he tiptoed to the nursery to see 
what the boys were playing with their “toys of peace.” 
John Stuart Mill dipped in red ink lay bleeding on the 
steps of the Y. W. C. A., and Robert Raikes was gal- 
lantly defending the disposal plant, which was trans- 
formed into a fortress. He went back to his sister. 

““Eleanore,”’ he said, ‘‘the experiment.” 

Be os 727 

“Has failed. We have begun too late.” 

Yes, there were days when we too thought that if 
the toys of war were banished from our nurseries the 
thoughts of war would be banished too. We know 
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now that though it may help it is not enough. It is 
the thoughts of war which must first be banished, and 
they are learned while the children are toddling 
around the room listening to the tea time conversation 
of their elders which we so fondly believe they are too 
young to understand. 

The time to teach peace to our children is when 
they are too young to understand what it means. We 
can implement our teaching by banishing the toys of 
war; we can enhance it with the more effective method 
of books and stories and pictures; but our teaching 
must go beyond that, it must be firm and constant 
and unchanging, implied in every act and deed and 
word of the elders of the home. It is the parents who 
must teach peace; not the schools, not the churches. 

For in the final analysis we must face the fact 
that children will grow to love peace only when they 
are secure in the love and understanding of their 
homes. The person who is secure, the child who has 
known only love, is the one who can learn to keep from 
hating people who are far away and whom he will 
probably never see. 

If we would have our children grow up to love 
peace we must start before it is too late. We must 
start not with vague ideals, not with methods, but we 
must start with love. We must make our homes 
homes of love. Homes where strife is not the order of 
the day, homes where justice is certain, and under- 
standing is constant. Then, and not until then, will 
the children grown up knowing that things can be and 
are settled without strife and quarrels. 

If force rules in our homes, if there is bickering 
between the parents, if there is petty gossip and 
hatred of neighbors, if the child can go to one parent 
for what the other has refused, if one child can rule 
the others with petty selfishness, then our children 
will not believe in peace and love, because we shall 
have taught them that pettiness, deceit and hate are 
the ways of the adult world. 

It would be pleasant if we could take the easy 
way and say that choosing toys, censoring movies, 
removing certain radio programs, reading stories, and 
sharing pictures will bring a lasting peace. But, im- 
portant though these are, they are not basic. Rather 
we must take the harder path, we must learn as adults 
that we must be fair and just and loving in our every- 
day contacts. We must make love the basic law of 
our homes. We must see that our children grow up 
secure in love and understanding, in homes that know 
the church and follow its precepts. We need to have 
an abiding faith in the goodness of man, an unchanging 
hope for the future, and these things can come only 
through love which is real, enduring, lasting, a part of 
every moment of our waking days. 

“For now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; 
but the greatest of these is love.” 


* * * 


AND SOME MEN WILL BELIEVE THIS 


The dull boy in the class unexpectedly distinguished himself 
in a recent examination when in replying to the question, “How 
and where was slavery introduced into America?” he wrote: 

“No women had come over to the early Virginia colony. 
The planters wanted wives to help with the work. In 1619 the 
London Company sent over a shipload of girls. The planters 
gladly married them and slavery was introduced in America.”— 
Religious Telescope. 
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Douglas Frazier Becomes Director of New 
Universalist Youth Division 


Another forward 
step in the Forward To- 
gether Program was re- 
corded on Saturday,Jan- 
uary 4, when Dr. Robert 
Cummins announced the 
appointment of the Rev. 
Douglas Frazier, minis- 
ter of the First Parish 
Church, Malden, to the 


Division of Youth in 
the Department of Edu- 
cation. The creation of 
the office and the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Frazier 
are in accord with the 
expressed purpose of the 
Forward Together com- 
mittee. ‘‘We are committed to a program including 
all Universalist youth.”’ 

Mr. Frazier has resigned his pastorate at Malden. 
His resignation has been accepted and he has been re- 
leased from pastoral duties to begin the new work on 
February 3. 

The history of this significent move was outlined 
in Dr. Cummins’ letter to Mr. Frazier. Dr. Cummins 
said in part: 

I am writing in behalf of the General Conven- 
tion’s committee in charge of the Forward Together 
Program. 

The Board at its New York meeting in November 
endorsed the setting up of a Division of Youth, with a 
full time director in charge. The selection of director 
was to be made by the Forward Together Program 
Committee in consultation with the General Super- 
intendent. The hope was expressed that the office 
would be filled and the work started by February 1, 
1941. 

The committee has reviewed the field with great 
care, and you are the unanimous choice. You will 
realize, without my trying to find suitable words to ex- 
press it, the deep personal satisfaction this appoint- 
ment brings to me. 

I am happy to say, further, that your appoint- 
ment has been heartily approved by leaders of all the 
auxiliary organizations. The new work is meant to 
include the already established Y. P. C. U. and Clara 
Barton Guild, plus the work relating to college stu- 
dents. It is hoped that, under your guidance, the pro- 
gram may be so devised as to include and organize all 
Universalist young people. 


To the Board of Trustees of the First Parish, 
Malden, Dr. Cummins wrote: 


_ Iam writing in behalf of the General Convention 
Board’s committee on the Forward Together Program. 
The Board, last November, endorsed the setting 
up of an all-inclusive Division of Universalist Youth, 
this to be under the direction of a full-time director. 
Great care has gone into our choice of leader, and only 
now am I in a position to inform you as to the outcome. 
The unanimous choice of the committee is the Rev. 
Douglas Frazier. 


office of Director of the - 


Readily do I appreciate your present feelings. It 
will not be easy for you to release to this larger field 
of service one who is so promising and one who has 
come to you so recently. I am confident, however, that 
a worthy successor will be found and that our Malden 
people will take pride in surrendering their minister to 
a work so promising. 

The need is great and the committee has asked me 
to express the hope that Mr. Frazier may be released 
from his pastoral duties at the earliest date possible. 


Following the presentation and acceptance of his 
resignation Mr. Frazier wrote to Dr. Cummins: 


I understand that our Universalist Church is 
breaking new ground with the establishment of the 
Division of Youth. Therefore, this is not the time to 
speak in detail of plans for the immediate future which 
must, of necessity, wait upon the meeting of many 
minds, the survey of many fields, and, far from least, 
the orientation of the director. 

However, I do desire, in this letter of acceptance, 
to express my loyalty to the Universalist Church and 
my wholehearted support of its Forward Together Pro- 
gram. I have great hopes for the youth of our 
Church. 


Back of this move is a long story of increasing 
co-operation between the various interest groups of our 
fellowship, a co-operation based on the recognized 
need for better educational programs for our children, 
youth and adults. At their Lynn Convention in 1939 
the Young People’s Christian Union asked the General 
Convention to explore the possibility of a more in- 
clusive program for Youth. Both before and since 
that time the Council of Executives has been con- 
cerned with the problem of an integrated program of 
religious education for our whole Church. The 
Council’s Committee on Reorganization has studied 
this problem with particular care. With the coming 
of the Forward Together Program the Committee on 
Reorganization became a subcommittee of the For- 
ward Together Program Committee. 

At the November Board meeting referred to by 
Dr. Cummins the Committee on Reorganization, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Madelyn Wood, the Rev. Max A. 
Kapp, Dr. Clinton L. Scott, the Rev. William E. 
Gardner, the Rey. Benjamin B. Hersey and Dr. John 
M. Ratcliff, chairman, submitted a plan for ‘‘reor- 
ganization of our educational work as a goal to look 
forward to.” This plan included the following fea- 
tures. 

1. All work should be unified into a single department 

which shall be given the status of a major division 
in the Universalist Church. 

2. The work of the proposed Department of Education 
is of such a nature that it can be best correlated 
through a general executive or director for the de- 
partment. 

8. The promotional activities of the Department of 
Education can best be organized through three age- 
group sections: children, youth and adult; and two 
general service sections: field work and leadership 
education. 


The plan was approved in principle by the Uni- 
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versalist General Convention Board of Trustees, and 
Dr. Ratcliff was asked to assume responsibility for 
directing the work during the interim period. 

Thus the new Division of Youth is one result of a 
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long pooling of minds and co-operation of groups and 
the first step in the direction of building into’ our 
church structure a comprehensive department of edu- 
cation which eventually will serve all age groups. 


But Not Too Bold! 


John E. LeBosquet 


E bold, be bold, but not too bold” has its point 
for us ministers in these days when contro- 
verted matters pop up in many, many direc- 

tions. Not but that it is a part of a pastor’s job some- 
times to speak out, let the chips fall where they may. 


We cannot let ourselves be wholly neutral on burning . 


moral issues, solely because one or another group in 
our congregation prefers us to be silent upon them. 
But when differences of conviction arise, one should 
at least consider carefully how best, most edifyingly, 
to express them—and that not merely for reasons of 
discretion, but because our chief aim must always be 
not zestful ringing oratory, but the real enlightening 
and edification of those to whom we speak Sunday by 
Sunday. 

In general, it can scarcely be too much empha- 
sized that there are other motives than that of edi- 
fication of the people that easily enter in the preaching 
of us “human, all too human” ministers. Suppose 
some of these less praisewortay motives be set down 
and pondered. 

There is, for example, the pleasurable sense of 
attack, of being in opposition; some of the youngsters 
keenly enjoy recklessness and daring as such: and so 
they overplay their diverging views, swelling them 
into convictions in the fray. Sensationalism in this 
as in other forms must unconditionally be guarded 
against. 

And we need to be reminded too of the subtle 
temptation to vainglory which lurks nearer than we 
realize. This standing forth and leading a congrega- 
tion, this being The Man up there, every week facing 
the people, is an inspiring experience, especially at 
first; and when the novelty of that dies down, we in- 
cline sometimes to develop a fresh thrill of the same 
sort by standing out against somebody or something. 
To put it sharply: it is a human, even sometimes a 
ministerial, trait to love a fight and to hurl oneself 
with glee into what is likely to rouse one; but it is 
scarcely a divine trait. This much at least ought to 
be emphasized, that no minister should proclaim un- 
popular or provocative views on thé impulse of the 
moment. It will be so easy, in the warmth of our 
self-assertion, to say more than we mean, more than 
we can later back up, more than we can soberly say 
was given—divinely given—us to declare to our 
people. When in opposition, then, measure your 
words with extreme fussiness; better write them out 
even, in the interest of accuracy, not to speak of being 
protected from misquotation later. 

Quite apart from such counsels of wisdom, we 
need, for our own good, to guard against an itch for 
self-expression, for setting ourselves up by setting 
somebody else right—it’s just another variety of the 
inferiority complex that crops up so frequently. To 
relieve ourselves on this subject or that gives one, 


often, considerable satisfaction, but it is, after all, a 
selfish satisfaction which we have no right to, and 
especially where important issues are involved. 

We even, we preachers, have been known to get 
into a gloating, supercilious, holier-than or at least 
wiser-than-thou attitude. There’s an insufferableness 
in the deliverances of some, who seem to be sub- 
consciously thanking God all the while that they are 
not as other men are—the sure result on their congre- 
gation being that men and women will be muttering 
to themselves, “I wouldn’t accept what that man says 
even if he were 100 per cent right!” 

In any case, it is most important not alone to 
have true right convictions, but to speak them forth 
in the proper words, to put them in such a way that 
they shall be acceptable and impressive and, if we can 
possibly manage it, winning! For it is the minister’s 
job not to slap people down, with his ideas, and not to 
brandish those ideas like shillelaghs, but to put them 
over, to get men to ponder them seriously. We are 
not in the truck business of transporting truth as so 
much freight; rather, we are target shooting and 
should choose our arrows well and aim them accurately 
where they will do the most good. 

Another temptation is that of discussing the issues 
of the day overmuch, merely because they are in the 
air and warmly discussed by the general public. Not 
to speak of the fact that we follow him whose “king- 
dom is not of this world,’’ we might well ask ourselves 
whether this being timely-all-too-timely is not now and 
then motivated by slothfulness. These topics call for 
so much less effort than is demanded by a wise up- 
lifting and applying of the deeper things of religion 
and duty and God in Christ. Only take in a few 
newspapers and magazines, and mull over them, and 
talk about the contents in club or grocery or post- 
office discussions—and we have material ready-cut 
for our sermon comments. Besides, we can flatter 
ourselves on being up to the minute. 

But above all, for even the most conscientious 
and right-motived of us, we must get out of the habit 
of thinking that just because we are speaking on a war 
subject or a political or economic moot question, we 
are therefore more than usually setting forth the whole 
counsels of God. Just the taking up of some aspect 
of these matters does not make us infallible, though 
we often act as if we thought so. By the way, I have 
known preachers who run these subjects into the 
ground, bringing them up week after week until their 
people complain that they are sick and tired of them, 
and wish their minister would tackle some other 
subject for a change. 

These are but suggestions, drawn from some 
years of experience. The minister need not, should 
not, be a peace-at-any-price man, but surely he ought 
to follow after the things that make for peace and that 
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edify. If we would but apply the criterion of being all 
things to all men, to save some, many a smart-aleck 
chip-on-the-shoulder deliverance would fall out of 
sight and cease to be. 

A prophet among us, here and there, there must 
be, and he is fully justified in speaking challengingly, 
raucously perhaps, what burns like a fire within him 
and must out; but a great many of us, in our jog-trot 
mediocre attempts to develop men’s sense of God, are 
called far more to be priests than prophets, to con- 
template and make clear the high principles of the 
kingdom of God. The rub comes, of course, in the 
applying of those principles; and there the best course 
will be, usually, to make the truth plain as plain can 
be, leaving the hearer to make his own inevitable 
application in the spirit of: “If the coat fits, put it on.” 
Granted that there is a steady danger, here, of being 
too circumspect, of keeping one’s ear too close to the 
ground, of being as suave and non-irritating in the 
pulpit as in the every-day parish, buttering well 
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everybody one meets—the good mixer most of us 
think we must be is not wholly desirable; there are 
Schatten-seiten to that sort of thing and we need to be 
watchful against this, too: woe to him who preaches 
peace, peace, where there is no peace: yet the fact 
remains that as a rule, in the case of most of us, some- 
thing must be left to the individual conscience of 
people, we being Protestants; and at any rate, the 
mood of attack, of shrieking and scolding, is out of 
place in the Lord’s house on the Lord’s day, for the 
most part. 

Our greatest task, however opinions vary, is that 
of bringing God near, and for that task what we may 
eall “‘pure religion” (as distinct from ‘applied re- 
ligion’’) will be effective, will, in the long run, compel 
applications in individual and social life. Our para- 
mount responsibility is to be ambassadors of Christ, 
lifting him up in a way to draw men to him! Least of 
all, in a war-torn world can any other subject or in- 
sistence be of like significance. 


High School Day in the Churches 


Horton Colbert 


IGH SCHOOL DAY in the churches is a custom 
begun a number of years ago in Rochester as a 
constructive program to plan recreation and 

interest for young people of a social nature at the time 
of Halloween. The evolution of the original effort has 
brought about results far beyond the initial hope to 
end anti-social property destruction and to keep chil- 
dren and young people out of mischief. 

More than a week before the last Sunday in 
October high school students enjoyed released time to 
be in attendance at the church of their preference. 
Julius Opheim, president of the Rochester church 
and church member, and Ruth Campbell, general 
secretary of the Y. W.C.A., acted as co-chairmen dur- 
ing the minister’s absence at the State Convention 
in Minneapolis. A planning committee had already 
met. A breakfast was enjoyed with the minister by 
the young people the following Sunday morning, and 
on the last Sunday in October all young people at- 
tended the morning church service. At this time three 
brief talks were given—one by the student chairman, 
Charles Conley; one by the president of the church, 
Julius Opheim, who is also a teacher of sociology in 
Rochester High School; and one by Ruth Campbell, 
who is chairman of the co-ordinating committee of the 
church as well as Y. W. C. A. general secretary. Miss 
Campbell talked of resources in the community, 
pointed out the importance of character-building 
agencies, and made clear the fact that sacrifice of time 
as well as money on the part of lay people was essential 
for a successful program with and for young people in 
the community. Both the high school senior, Charles 
Conley, and the high school teacher, Julius Opheim, 
gave me copies of their talks, and it occurs to me that 
they may be of general interest. Though brief, they 
speak for themselves and say a great deal. 


What the Young People Expect of the Church 


My theme this morning is “‘What the Young People Expect 
of the Church.” At first it might seem strange for an adult 
member of the congregation to bring this message while one of 


the young people tells what the church expects of his group. But 
I feel that this exchange of topics, made incidentally at the sug- 
gestion of the young people themselves, is a happy one, for it 
forces us to make some effort to get the other person’s point of 
view. 

In a way, the question is an easy one to answer, at least in 
outline, for the young will expect what their elders have taught 
them to expect. A child is not born afraid of the dark—he ac- 
quires that fear from an older child or from some unthinking 
adult. He is not born with an aversion to snakes. That feeling 
he acquires from adults whose loathing may trace through the 
ages to some primitive taboo. So, too, he learns to prefer pota- 
toes and gravy to rice and bamboo sprouts, learns to believe the 
Apostles’ Creed or to recite the Pater Noster. The church to 
which he happens to be exposed is a part of his environment, 
which will condition his thinking and give him many of his major 
premises, the validity of which he may never challenge. 

What can we say this morning that will be helpful to all of 
us in answering this question: ‘‘What do the young people expect 
of the church?” Let us try rephrasing the question and have 
these young people say some years hence, “‘What were the things 
my church did for me which I, in the experience of more mature 
life, would ask it to repeat could I relive my youth?” 

“In the first place,’ each would say, ‘‘I should ask it to make 
me feel a part of the whole organization and cease forever speak- 
ing of the church and the young people. I would ask it to break 
down the barrier between Sunday school and church and insti- 
tute a program of learning for all—each at his own level—but 
with every person from kindergartener to the eldest continuing 
an inquiry into those spiritual resources of human beings which 
can be utilized in making this a truly civilized world. 

“T would ask that the church be a functioning institution 
seven days of the week, with the ideals of the worship service and 
the church school classes controlling our thinking and our acts in 
the home, the office and the marketplace. It may be well in 
doing deeds of charity to keep one’s right hand from knowing 
what one’s left is doing, but in living a life there is scant justifica- 
tion for dividing it into compartments with differing ideals and 
levels of behavior. 

“T would ask the elders to give to the church not just their 
money or lip-service to its ideals, but to give themselves as well. 
The gift without the giver truly is bare. Their presence in the 
pews, in the school, and in the affiliated organizations gives 
better proof of the validity of the church than pages of creed or 
purses of money—important as these may be. 
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“I would ask that the church be dynamic, answering today’s 
‘questions in terms of today’s knowledge, but trying all the while 
to push back the barriers of ignorance by inquiry and research. 


Not everything the church touches or adopts is holy. Only truth’ 


makes holy, and that church is most holy which continually re- 
examines itself in the light of expanding knowledge and develops 
in harmony with it.” 

And so, I believe these young people would say: ‘“‘“Remember, 
you are a very important part of our environment. Whether you 
have willed it or not you have been moulding and will continue 
to mould our lives. Do the kind of job you will be proud to claim 


as your own.” 
Julius Opheim. 


What the Church Expects of the Young People 

It’s obvious that the church expects its young people to be 
the church sooner or later. The present members want their 
children to spread the teachings of the church to others and to 
carry its ideals with them wherever they may go. They want 
them also to apply those ideals to their living. In order to do 
this the young people are expected to know the principles that 
make this church unique. Of course they must come to church 
if they are to learn anything about it. And the only persons that 
can get them to come and to learn are themselves. I’m sure all 
of you know of or have known of a home that is a sort of magnet 
for children. For example, there was a home where a group of 
children were always to be found. The parents at this house had 
fixed a recreation room in the basement. They had put a ping- 
pong table in it and they had many other small games of interest 
to their children there. It was always their phone number that 
was called first around supper time; their home had become the 
center of the young of the community. The members of the 
church, as much as they should make their own house an inter- 
esting place for their children to live in, should build their church 
into an attractive center of activity so that their children will 


come and develop it. 
Charles Conley. 


* * * 


OLD PERSON 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


URING the Christmas holidays Abby and Ellen 
and Timmy and their mother went to stay in 
the country with Grandma. Abby was twelve; 

Ellen and Timmy were five and six. Grandma lived 
in a big old house with lovely places to play in, and a 
great garden with a pond on which to skate. 

One afternoon, when Grandma and Mother were 
sitting by the fire, there was a caller. He had known 
Grandma a long time and known Mother when she 
was little; so they were very glad to see him and ran 
the bell for tea. . 

Just as tea came in, in also came Abby. She 
loved food and, after saying how-do-you-do to the 
visitor, took her tea with a large plateful of cakes to 
the other end of the room and, burying her head in the 
funnies of a paper, she showed no further interest in 
the tea party. 

Presently the door opened and in came Ellen and 
Timmy, looking rather tousled and untidy; but they 
shook hands very nicely, and then sat on little chairs 
and solemnly looked at Grandma’s visitor. When 
they had eaten their cookies, they got up and, stand- 
ing close to the old gentleman, who smiled at them, 
Ellen said very clearly to him: “But you have no 
hair.” 

Timmy went behind and said: ‘‘Yes, he has a tiny 
bit back here.” 

- Grandma, who was rather shocked, because one 
does not make such personal remarks, was going to say 
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something, when the old gentleman laughed very 
much and said: “Why! How smart of you. I like 
being noticed. Yes, I think I look like a very old 
baby, don’t you? Just look again. That bit at the 
back curls quite cunningly.” 

So they looked again, and Ellen said: “I have no 
curls. Timmy had curls; so Nannie puts mine in 
curlers.” 

And you never heard such interesting conversa- 
tion. Timmy and Ellen were most awfully interested 
in Grandma’s friend; and he told them some very 
exciting things and stayed much longer than tea visi- 
tors usually do. 

All the time Abby had her head in the paper. 

When the old gentleman left, he said: “Please 
bring Timmy and Ellen to see me. They must meet 
my parrot; he looks bald, but he isn’t.” 

Ellen and Timmy followed him to his ear. 
waved goodby. They did like him. 

When they came back, Abby threw down her 
paper. “Mother,” she said, “weren’t they terrible? 
You bad children,” she went on, “don’t you know 
it is rude to speak about people having no hair?” 

Ellen and Timmy looked at Mother. Mother 
said: “One doesn’t talk about things like that gen- 
erally; but Ellen and Timmy didn’t know that. No, 
if you ask me, Abby, I think you were the terrible 
one.” 

Abby stared at Mother. ‘Why, Mother!” she 
gasped. 

“Yes,” said Mother. “Ellen and Timmy were 
interested in somebody else; they forgot themselves 
and the cookies.” 

“But Mother,” said Abby, ‘old people aren’t in- 
teresting to a child.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Mother. ‘Then that means 
there’s something very odd and stupid about the 
child. There was once a little boy of twelve who be- 
came Lord of the world, and, when he was lost, he was 
found asking questions of old wise people in a Temple.”’ 

Timmy was jumping up and down on the couch. 
“T know! I know,” he cried. ‘His name was Jesus.” 


“So it was,” said Mother. 
* * * 


WASHINGTON OBSERVATIONS 
Jacob Simpson Payton 


They 


A Reporter Remembers 
[HE years bring their changes to Washington. Never a 

Congress comes to a close but faces vanish and questions 
that once evoked feverish debate go trailing off into the nation’s 
yesterdays. 

While the writer of Washington Observations is not num- 
bered among the political victims, the time of his leave-taking of 
Washington has arrived. He remembers how on his arrival an 
official took him to the Senate floor, where he asked to be shown 
the desk at which Webster sat, only to receive the reply, “Strange, 
most visitors ask to see Huey Long’s desk.” That was in 1936. 
Few people any longer inquire about the “Kingfish.” As 1940 
hobbles out a glance backward across a few years causes one to 
miss certain characters once well known around Washington. 
Who has heard recently of Rexford Guy Tugwell or Raymond 
Moley or Donald Richberg? -And who has not failed to observe 
the silence that has fallen upon such vociferous characters as the 
Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith, Dr. Francis E. Townsend, Father 
Charles E. Coughlin, and William Lemke? How unbelievable 
the change that has come over the world since that evening in 
1936 when the President lighted the national community Christ- 
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mas tree in Lafayette Park opposite the White House, and the 
fond old hope of peace on earth and good will among men per- 
sisted. 

When were political victors ever more hilarious than on 
January 5, 1937, when the electoral votes were tabulated in the 
House? Or when did defeat ever rest more heavily than upon 
the remnant of Republicans who were left to be content with 
only Maine and Vermont for their portion? That same day 
witnessed hectic congressional endeavor to prevent the transport 
“‘Mar Cantobrico” from sailing. As night was falling on Capitol 
Hill, federal lawmakers pushed for a vote on an amendment to 
extend the “cash and carry’ provision to nations engaged in 
civil war. That would prevent the munitions-laden ship from 
lifting anchor. The next day, January 6, the President stood 
among the legislators talking about a “mandate of the people,” 
and voicing for the first time mutterings about the failure of the 
Supreme Court to co-operate with the executive branch. What 
vyoleanoes of wrath followed those rumblings! 

There come memories of January 20 and the acres of rain- 
soaked and abandoned seats before the inaugural stand; the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt in an open automobile under a 
pelting rain acknowledging the plaudits of the people. The 
dapper West Pointers and “‘middies’’ sloshing down Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Who remembers what the President requested back in 
those days? He asked Congress to create a department of public 
welfare and one of public works, and for six executive assistants 
with a “passion for anonymity.” That was in the day when 
relief appropriations for a nation which the President saw as 
“one third ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished,’”’ seemed of staggering 
size. Today in the light of our billion dollar armament expendi- 
tures such looks like pin money. 


Men and Measures 


That spring there came to Washington tidings of flood 
sufferers in Ohio, and of sit-down strikes at Flint. This new 
spectacle of a worker refusing to budge from another’s property 
caught the eye of Congress. Chairman John L. Lewis of the 
C.I.0. thought it time to collect. “Labor intervened when the 
President was in jeopardy,” he said. It was now fitting that the 
Administration should recall the generosity of the United Mine 
Workers of America, who had poured nearly half a million 
dollars into the war chest. Then came the February day when, 
like a stroke from the blue, the President sent his Court Enlarge- 
ment plan to the Hill. That same afternoon pudgy Maury 
Maverick trudging down the House aisle filed with the clerk in 
the form of a bill the memorandum sent from the White House 
to the legislators. Though now gone from the House, men still 
remember his gestures. With hands outstretched, palms down, 
like an umpire calling “‘safe at home,’’ he admonished his col- 
leagues to remain “‘calm, cool, and collected.” 

When was better entertainment ever offered on the floor of 
the Senate than when Senator Ashurst of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee introduced the Court Enlargement Bill? Who ever ap- 
peared to eat humble pie with more genuine relish than did he? 
The Senator’s high tribute to his inconsistency which he made 
the crowning virtue of his life, and the ‘Attic salt”’ with which 
he seasoned his defense, injected comedy to a stage already 
being set for tragedy. Memories of those tense summer months 
come back. The face of Majority Leader Joseph T. Robinson 
each day showing signs of increased strain until death brought 
its peace and the nation its supreme shock one July day. Those 
were dramatic months in which death not only took its toll, but 
wounds were inflicted by friends, the scars of which exist to this 
day. One recalls Senator Copeland of New York as he hesitated 
before Senator Robinson, imploring him to conserve his vitality, 
rather than throw so much energy into the debate. On the 
morning Joseph T. Robinson’s death was announced it was this 
same New York Senator who gave a dissertation upon the neces- 
sity for men, overburdened with senatorial care, giving heed to 
health. And then one remembers how soon thereafter Senator 
Copeland was himself so reduced in strength that he arose on 
the Senate floor scarcely able to speak above a whisper. To 
Senator Borah, who made inquiries, he came to gasp out his 
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reasons why there should accrue to the Empire State certain 
profits from power generated on the state streams. Two days 
later there was a senatorial toga available, and another example 
had been added to the growing list of the nation’s lawmakers 
who in the service of things which are temporal serve as if they 
will be on Capitol Hill forever and a day. 

Today the National Art Gallery from which certain senators 
in 1937 voted to withhold Federal funds for its maintenance, 
stands completed on the Mall, first in beauty among the latter 
day embellishments to the city. The gift of a $9,000,000 treasure 
house, and of $35,000,000 in canvases and bronzes brought from 
the four corners of the earth by a shy, mysterious money-maker, 
who once was the Secretary of the Treasury, were not sufficient 
to overcome political prejudice and command unanimous sena- 
torial approval. That was the year also when certain society 
women worked themselves into a fury because the Planning 
Commission proposed to remove a few cherry trees from the site 
upon which the $3,000,000 Jefferson Memorial would rise. 
Wonder what sentimental people who shared their views are 
thinking by this time about Japan, now marching with com- 
rades Mussolini and Hitler, and an ally of the triumvirate that 
breathes its maledictions upon all democracies. 


Varied Gifts 
One calls to remembrance those colorful characters who are 


‘no longer here, whose gifts and idiosyncrasies once furnished 


topics for this column. Senator William E. Borah, so long a 
familiar figure, not only in the Senate, but on the bridle paths of 
Rock Creek Park, months ago rode away and was lost sight of 
beyond the farthest horizon. There was Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson, already mentioned, a genial Senator, although so 
rough-hewn that there were about him elemental traces of some 
granite quarry. And there was the very antithesis of the Senator 
from Arkansas, J. Hamilton Lewis, who withheld to the last all 
aid to the razor industry, and who, while he did not move in the 
front rank of the most effective members of the law-making 
craft, nevertheless did lend ornament and entertainment. 

Taps for the public servants of the nation are continuously 
sounding beside the Potomac. An observer of the workings of a 
democratic form of government is soon disillusioned of the theory 
of the indispensable man. Death suddenly removes a knightly 
Christian gentleman such as Speaker William Bankhead of 
Alabama, but even while his body reposed in the House chamber 
Samuel Rayburn, the Texan, was named as his successor. Senator 
Key Pittman, soft-spoken and suave, suddenly is summoned, 
but into the chairmanship of the Foreign Relations Committee 
steps another, Senator George of Georgia. Generations of men 
are carried away, but the succession of able, conscientious, 
patriotic and God-fearing servants of the republic sweeps on in 
unimpaired constancy. 

Day after day the sessions in House and Senate across these 
years have been opened by the prayers of their honored chap- 
lains. Politically Washington is always drawn up in battle array 
to prevent the party that is out from coming in to possess the 
land. But during the past four and a half years of reporting 
from Washington this writer has recounted the story of no im- 
peachment, of no scandal, that ever got much beyond mere 
suspicion, and of no records of chicanery, cruelty, or autocracy 
such as for years have come in from the one-man governments in 
Europe. And these are among the reasons why on the way down 
from Capitol Hill, with a backward glance at Washington scenes 
that have grown familiar, we harbor no misgivings for the per- 
petuity of the democratic way of life. 


* * * 


It is reported that, pending church union in Scotland, an 
elderly Scotchman, after voting year after year against the 
union of the Kirks, suddenly and unexpectedly went over into 
the union camp. Some of his friends intimated that he had been 
inconsistent, to which he replied: “No, I am consistent. I still 
believe union is wrong. I believe it is wicked. But it is the 
Lord’s will.’—Exchange. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ON FOOD FOR EUROPE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Permit me to make some suggestions stimulated by your 
editorial and some of the correspondence in your paper and 
others. 

If we had really wished to insist on the shipping rights of 
neutrals, for ourselves and for other nations, we should have 
begun long ago; for instance, in sending material to Spain. It 
is too late to begin now. If our consciences prick us for freezing 
the assets of the Netherlands, with which they would like to buy 
food, we should remember that two wrongs do not make a right. 
To hamper the British in any way in what they think they ought 
to do, while helping them in sundry other ways, is double- 
minded. 

On the other hand, if Hoover should be allowed by Britain 
to distribute American food to the five small democracies under 
German domination, the benefit derived therefrom by Germany 
would be insignificant in comparison with the good will generated 
toward the United States and England. If Hitler refused to 
allow such distribution of food or misappropriated it, the resent- 
ment toward his rule would be greatly increased. If we believe 
this, as I do, we should exert any influence we have with British 
friends urging them to be magnanimous. I believe S. K. Rat: 
cliffe has been doing that. Our State Department might similarly 
do something, but not by public utterance or threats. I am sure 
that the last thing Hoover would want would be to have the 
matter promote acrimony at home and misunderstandings 
abroad. 

In my opinion this war will not be won by starvation but by 
airplanes. As in the past there have been land empires like those 
of Egypt and Rome, and sea empires like those of Spain and 
Great Britain, so in the future the power that dominates the air 
will dominate the world. 

Alfred C. Lane. 


* * 


ANSWERS MR. MENDUM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is amazing to me that Samuel W. Mendum finds my 
petition to the President “‘so amazing.” He opines that I “cannot 
be familiar’ with the conscription act, and recommends that 
I read the pamphlet on it issued by the Federal Council of 
Churches. I need no such second-hand authority, as I have 
and have had before me the act itself as passed by Congress, 
by which I checked every point in the petition. 

Mr. Mendum presents no valid specifications of his drastic 
indictment. He says that in the petition I constituted myself 
an appellate court and decided that the Federal judge who 
sentenced the Union Seminary students was “in error.” Non- 
sense! I asked the President to “correct the mistake of the 
judge,” but I did not even intimate that he was “in error” in 
a technical or legal sense so that he might be overruled by a 
higher court, which seems to be Mr. Mendum’s idea. 

The judge’s “mistake’—asg I regard it—was in imposing 
80 severe a sentence for an offense that was merely formal, not 
substantial. As far as the law is concerned, the judge might 
have decreed imprisonment for five years and in addition a fine 
of $10,000. Had he done so, I believe that Mr. Mendum would 
admit that the judge made a “mistake,” although technically 
and legally he would be irreproachable. The act fixes a maximum 
penalty, but not a minimum. The judges have wide discretion. 
In a neighboring state a judge imposed a prison sentence of three 
months for a like offense. A young Boston minister was fined 
$100. I hold that imprisonment for “a year and a day” is a 
grossly excessive penalty. 

May I reiterate that the law penalizes those who “evade” 
registration? The Union students did not “evade.” They faced 
the music. They went before the registrars and fully identified 
themselves, giving their names and addresses. Thus their formal 
refusal to register was a virtual registration. It gave the govern- 


ment all the information it needed, in view of the fact that as 
theological students they “were by the act exempted from 
military training whether conscientious objectors or not.’ 

Mr. -Mendum’s comment, that ‘exemption does not mean 
exclusion,” may have some meaning to his mind. Exemption 
means exemption, of course. That theological students are 
required to register is clearly indicated in my petition—“‘the one 
thing required of them, namely, registration.” A careful reading 
of my petition by Mr. Mendum is recommended. 

In concluding his letter Mr. Mendum seems to approve 
asking the President to pardon the students. I infer that he 
agrees with me that their sentence is excessive. If he thinks 
my petition “worthless,” perhaps he will draft and circulate a. 
much better one. I hope so. 

Personal letters to the President will be far more potent than 
signatures to a petition. As citizens of a democracy each of us 
has a tiny measure of responsibility for what our government. 
does. When we see it blindly and stupidly penalizing choice 
young men for their heartening exhibition of independence, 
courage, and firmness in the right as God has given them to see 
the right, we do well to express our protest. 

As for the young men themselves, they are to be congratu- 
lated. ‘Blessed are they that have been persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ Like the 
brave Apostles they have chosen to obey God rather than men. 
They have entered a goodly fellowship. Therein is Socrates, 
who would do what he thought was right, though at the-cost of 
his life; and Jesus, who prayed upon his cross, “Forgive them, 
for they know not what they do;’’ and—after many centuries, 
none of which lacked its heroes of faith—Thoreau, who went to 
jail in Concord rather than pay a tax in support of a government 
waging war; and ’Gene Debs, that great Christlike personality 
who became, in the Atlanta penitentiary, as the warden testified, 
a transforming spiritual influence, regenerating the most hard- 
ened criminal there; and Roger Baldwin, whose year in prison 
for refusing conscription in. 1917 may have helped to make him, 
as the champion of civil liberties, one of the dozen most valuable 
citizens of our country; and Bertrand Russell, now an earl and 
a Harvard lecturer, not the least of whose titles to honor is the 
term he spent in an English jail for expressing his convictions 
in time of war. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

* * 


HUMAN NATURE INCAPABLE OF CHANGE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Here is an item that may be of use to you in the paper. 

“A student in military science class asked the professor, who 
was a regular army officer, why we continued to have wars. 
The officer told him that in many thousands of years human 
nature had not changed and people continued selfish.”’ 

As long as people are selfish at heart they will want what the 
other has and take it by force unless the other can defend him- 
self. This is true of nations as well as of individuals. This is the 
reason we cannot lay down defensive arms. 

Ruth H. Parker. 

Boston, Mass. 


We agree as to the necessity of defense. But if we held the 
pagan doctrine that human nature could not change or hadn’t 


changed we should turn atheist. 
The Editor. 


* * 
PRAISE FROM OHIO 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
I was glad to see “The Way to Christmas,” by Ruth Sawyer, 
on your list of Christmas stories. We read it every year lest we 


forget. 
Leva W. Thrasher. 


Lakewood, Ohio. 
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Our Library Desk 


On Happiness and Unhappiness 


Chart for Happiness. By Hornell Hart. 
(Maemillan. $2.00.) 


This work, just published, “‘is based on 
two propositions: first, that it is possible to 
measure happiness and unhappiness re- 
liably; and second, that, if we can thus 
measure, we can then move on toward dis- 
covering the causal factors by means of 
which we can learn with more and more 
effectiveness to eliminate misery and in- 
crease joy scientifically.” 

At various universities, social research 
was carried on, especially at Columbia, 
Chicago, Stanford and Duke. As a result 
of experiments, an instrument, called the 
“Euphorimeter,’’ has been invented for 
this measuring, and to show that happiness 
can be increased and also how unhappiness 
ean be cured or prevented. Actually two 
types of Euphorimeters have been devised, 
one to measure happiness at the moment 
and the other to measure the general level 
of happiness or unhappiness (as closely as 
possible) on which one lives in the long 
run. The author says the studies have 
indicated four main fields of activity in 
which happiness or unhappiness are ex- 
perienced, and in these fields of recreation, 
work, home and one’s love life, he gives 
the plus and minus figures and helps. 
Surely, however, one misses the fullest 
social sense of recognition how through 
countless fellowships of concentric human 
life one is largely the child of reciprocity. 

We are well told the importance of 
grappling courageously, co-operating cre- 
atively and adventuring spiritually; we 
are to cultivate comprehension instead of 
contempt or condemnation, and to make 
friends out of enemies and strangers. He 
quotes Carl G. Jung’s statement that ‘“The 
_ great religions of the world are nothing 
-other than techniques for synthesizing, for 
integrating personalities.” 

The author admits that we live in a 
world menaced by war, and by economic 
and other injustices, but insists that the 
ten years’ research shows that people can 
be happy nevertheless, and that ‘‘Life 
ought to be thrilling! . . . Your whole life 
ought to rise—often to high levels of joy.” 
Dr. Hart does say that there is a call for 
much further research and also that there 
is need for caution in interpreting the re- 
‘sults in various lines; and the reader will 
feel that it will require a very great deal 
more of case study over an incomparably 
wider field before one can follow the au- 
‘thor’s lead throughout. 

The author hopes that there will be 
many other theses and research projects, 
_and in this wish for exploration he will not 
be disappointed. He offers his work for 
the benefit of individuals, and also for 
leaders in different fields, and all will be 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
‘by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


grateful for his book. Here is another 
(social) definition: ‘Hell is a state in which 
everyone ruthlessly seeks to impose his 
will on everyone else by fear, force and 
fraud.” 

(Op al ele dB 


* x 


“The Personal Alone Is Universal” 


The Pool of Vishnu. By L. H. Myers. 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.75.) 


Conventional religious opinions about 
methods of ensuring world progress tend 
to advocate either repentance and salva- 
tion for individual souls or the modern 
gospel of Christianizing the social order. 
The one theory holds that if individual 
men are internally right there is no need 
for worry about society. The other asserts 
that if society is correctly reorganized 
there is no occasion for concern about the 
proper adjustment of individuals. 

“The Pool of Vishnu” presents a possible 
synthesis of these antithetical views. The 
ethical principle, which Mr. Myers elevates 
to the level of a categorical imperative, is 
the primacy of relations between persons. 
Internal rectitude, no matter how com- 
plete, cannot bring happiness; only a rela- 
tionship with other persons can do that— 
only a relationship in which each acts as a 
person and treats the other as a person. 

The key to this relationship is genuine 
communication, in distinction to pretense 
and posing, whether deliberate or uncon- 
scious. It is as though the author were 
imitating Paul, ‘Now abideth convictions, 
courage, candor, these three, and the 
greatest of these is candor.’’ But it is not 
enough for a man intelligently to arrive at 
convictions and courageously and can- 
didly to communicate to others what he 
really believes. For he must also probe 
his own feelings and impulses to discover 
what he really desires. It is not enough 
for a man to obey his spontaneous con- 
science; for this leads only to the doing of 
duty. A man must follow the promptings 
of his reflective conscience; the only ac- 
ceptable ethical motive is to act candidly, 
to act as one’s deep and genuine impulses 
prompt him. 

In this novel, which is a sequel to “The 
Root and the Flower,’ this thesis is ex- 
pressed in the characters and conversation 
of Geru, a religious philosopher, Dama- 
yantu and Mohan, a young married couple, 
and Jali, a youthful prince. Projected 
into sixteenth-century India, the book is 
frankly not a historical novel. Its setting 
was chosen to avoid confusing the discus- 
sion df persistent human issues by the 
readers’ prejudices. 

No great imagination is needed to trans- 
pose such sentences as the following into 
the contemporary scene. “It is one of my 
fixed opinions that the world would be a 
much better place if people could persuade 
themselves to give up hiding their true 
thoughts, feelings, and beliefs. Politicians, 
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priests, husbands, wives, parents, children, 
they are all the same! and all manufacture 
excellent reasons for their want of candour. 
Each person privately decides that others 
are too sensitive or too insensitive . . . to 
understand.’ So each poor creature takes 
it to be a matter of pride or duty, or at 
least plain expediency, to conceal his true 
self from everybody else.” (P. 3383.) 
“Nearly all people . . . like to take their 
ease on a plane of existence which is hardly 
personal at all. ... When a man sur- 
renders to the typical, he joins a small arti- 
ficial body of men. The personal alone is 
universal. The popular leader, the subtle 
statesman or lawyer—they speak only for 
the monster of the day, and their words 
die. But the man who speaks out of his 
own personal depths speaks for all men, is 
heard by all men, and his words do not 


died ates o6l-.) 
There are sermons in ‘‘The Pool of 
Vishnu.” 


Elmo A. Robinson. 


Pe Ee: 


Wholesome for Liberals 


Wisdom and Folly in Religion. By 
Joseph Haroutunian. (Seribner’s. $2.00.) 


This book has been on the market over 
two months yet it is not too late to salute 
it. This reviewer spent Christmas Day 
with it. As food he found it easy to chew, 
sometimes bitter to taste, and rather heavy 
to digest. But on the whole it is good fare. 
And it would be particularly wholesome 
for modern liberals to bite on it for a few 
ruminating moments of study. His re- 
bukes and criticisms of modernist Protes- 
tantism are scathing and to the point. 
Undoubtedly he states valid reasons for 
the unhappy and feeble condition of that 
wing of the church in this dire world of 
today. As for. the Catholics, given their 
views of God and man, they have worked 
out a consistent scheme of salvation and 
one that produces results. Most Protes- 
tants have the same fundamental view, 
that God is influenced by man, and that 
man is free and can handle means that win 
salvation. But in the latter case the means 
used are ineffectual; no great business goes 
on at Protestant altars, and no great force 
emanates from Protestant pulpits. 

Dr. Haroutunian then attempts to call 
us all back to the first principles of Chris- 
tian and Protestant theology and pleads 
for consistent work and worship along 
those lines. He speaks as the resolute 
prophets of old and he holds without 
apology the philosophy of religious deter- 
minism. In other words, he belongs to 
that modern school of revived Calvinism 
as exemplified by Karl Barth, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, and others. Religion to him is 
theocentric and in no degree anthropo- 
centric. There is no basis for religious 
self-satisfaction, pride, or assurance. Man 
lives in a world and possesses a nature 
that are the habitat of sin-death. He 
believes, with old J. G. Holland, that 
“heaven is not gained at a single bound;” 

(Continued on page 45) 
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GREETINGS FROM JAPANESE 
CHILDREN 


Dear American Friends: 

We are reaching across all barriers to 
greet you at the Christmas time, and to 
wish you the best of New Years too! 

Our real Thanksgiving Day comes this 
next Saturday, Nov. 28, but we have al- 
ready held our Thanksgiving services in 
the kindergarten. Many of our mothers 
and fathers came to give thanks with us, 
and although we couldn’t bring beans and 
rice and vegetables and fruit as offerings 
this year, because those things are so scarce 
and expensive, we could and did bring 
money. Oh yes, in most cases it was part 
of our own spending money. That made 
the gifts really ours. 

When we began to think about Christ- 
mas and getting ready for it and about this 
letter to you, we thought you might like to 
see our summer Christmas Tree! (Photo- 
graph was attached.) It is a bamboo tree 
and we put it up on July 7. The festival is 
really the Star Festival. July 7 is the one 
time during all the year that the star lovers 
can meet—/“f it doesn’t rain—and how we 
scan the sky all that day and evening hop- 
ing for their good fortune! We hang poems 
written on long narrow slips of pretty 
paper on the tree, and also many other 
paper ornaments which we can make. We 
all like watermelon, and so a good many 
slices of paper watermelon got hung on 
this tree! This year Downing Sensei had 
been studying Japanese writing so hard 
that she could write a strip of paper for 
our tree with a brush. It is very difficult. 

This Star Festival is called Tanabata. 
There was no trouble about the Star Lovers 
meeting this year, for we had had no rain 
for a long time. We had to be very care- 
ful about using water. We brought our 
little thermos bottles to kindergarten. 
And the big brothers and sisters helped the 
little ones not to spill! 

Have you any snow yet? We very sel- 
dom have any before January or February. 
Our pleasant days are still very comfortable 
and warm. We hope this will be an open 
winter, for coal is very scarce. Of course 
up in the northern part of Japan and on top 
of Mt. Fuji there is snow already! 

With best wishes for your Christmas and 
the New Year, and the prayer that the true 
spirit of the little Christ Child may soon 
come to live in all the world. 

Your Japanese Friends. 
*x* & 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
OFFERING 


Slowly the total rises. It is nearing the 
$400 mark now. With the usual “after- 
Christmas” resumption of broken routines, 
the chances are that other church school 
treasurers will be forwarding amounts and 
we shall soon be on our way toward $500. 


ON READING 


Mark there! We get no good 

By being ungenerous, even to a book 

And calculating profits—so much help 

By so much reading. It is rather when 

We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge 

Soul-forward,. headlong into a book 
profound, 

Impassioned for its beauty and salt of 
truth— ; 

*Tis then we get the right good from a 
book. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Recent additions to the total offering have 
come from the following schools: 

California: Pasadena; Illinois: Chicago, 
Sycamore; Jowa: Waterloo; Maine: Au- 
burn, Augusta, Dexter, Rockland, Rum- 
ford, Waterville, West Paris; Massa- 
chusetts: Framingham, Hardwick, North 
Weymouth, Orange, Quincy, Waltham; 
New Hampshire: Nashua; New York: 
Albion, Perry; Ohio: North Olmsted, 
Rockland (Belpre); Pennsylvania: Scran- 
ton; Vermont: Barre, Derby Line, Spring- 
field. 


ca * 


REGIONAL MEETING OF R.E. A. 


The president of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, Dr. Harrison S. Elliott 
of Union Theological Seminary, will be in 
Boston, Jan. 18 and 19. At this time a 
series of meetings will be held at the Boston 
Y. W. C. A. for people engaged in, or in- 
terested in, religious education. Lists are 
being compiled and notices being sent out 
as this word “goes to press.” At all of 
these sessions Dr. Elliott will be the 
principal speaker. The general theme will 
be “Current Needs and Emphasis in Re- 
ligious Education.” Miss Andrews and 
Miss Winchester of the G. S. S. A. staff 
are members of the committee which is ar- 
ranging for Dr. Elliott’s visit. 


* Eo 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE ON JAN. 18 
AT MALDEN CHURCH 


For church school teachers in the Greater 
Boston area the annual winter institute 
of the Sabbath School Union is an event to 
anticipate. This year’s program keeps up 
the standard previously set and holds 
many good things in store for would-be 
learners. ’ 

In keeping with the theme for the year, 
Creative Teaching, this program will em- 


phasize creative “activities.” In the after- 
noon there will be an illustrated talk on 
this subject by Miss Harriet M. Higgins, 
assistant in the Department of Fine and 
Industrial Arts, Springfield, Mass., Public 
Schools. Miss Higgins has had wide ex- 
perience in this field, not only in day’school 
but in church school as well. In addition 
to presenting the underlying purpose of an 
activity program, she will make practical 
suggestions for putting one into operation 
in the local church school. The place of 
“handwork”’ will be considered and dis- 
tinction made between the kind which is 
creative and that which is mere busy work. 

There will be workshop periods, too, at 
which time leaders will instruct teachers 
how to use painting, clay modeling and 
spatter work in the church school program. 

In the evening Dr. Erwin L. Shaver of 
the Division of Education of the Congre- 
gational-Christian Church will be the 


speaker. 
* * 


KIT FOR PARENTS 


One more Workers’ Kit has been.added 
to those assembled last fall. This is the 
twelfth on the list and it is for parents. 
That readers may have some idea what 
these kits are like, here is a list of the con- 
tents of this newest one. 


There’s No Place Like Home, James Lee 
Ellenwood. 
A book for fathers. 
When Children Ask, Margueritte Harmon 
Bro. 
How to answer their questions about life 
and living. 
Successful Christian Living, Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. 
Sermons on Christianity Today. 

Beatitudes for the Family, Leland Foster 

Wood. 
Beautiful insights and homely wisdom 
about family life. 

Attitudes of the Mature Mind, The Helper, 

Vol. 70, No. 1. 
Social and religious attitudes, written by 
four Universalist ministers. 

Tufts Papers on Religion, a Symposium. 
Universalist beliefs—religion, the church, 
the Bible, ete. 

Religious Living, Georgia Harkness. 

A Hazen book, brief—what religion is 
and does. 

Growing Together in the Family, Leland 

Foster Wood. 
A book for married people on home 
building. 

Getting Along Together, Percy R. and 

Myrtle H. Hayward. 
A study in Christian adult-youth re- 
lationships. 

Planning for Home Co-operation in Chil-- 

dren’s Work, Jean P. Gessell. 
A booklet about how to start parent. 
study classes. 
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‘Children and the Changing World, Edna 
M. Baxter. 
A study of social attitudes of children. 


Among the helpful pamphlets enclosed 

-are the following: 

The Home in Transition, Grace Loucks 
Elliott. 

The family and the changing social 
order. 

Letters to Parents: “I Experience Religion 
with My Child.” 

Prepared by the Committee on Religious 
Education of The General Alliance of 
Unitarian and Liberal Christian Women. 

‘You Hold Tomorrow in Your Hands, 
Margaret W. Teague. 

‘Parents and the Social Life of the Adoles- 
cent, Gladys C. Murrell. 

A guide for parents. 

Home and Church Work Together, Educa- 
tional Bulletin No. 423, International 
Council of Religious Education. 

A manual for pastors and other local 
church workers to assist in developing 
better co-operation between home and 
church in Christian education. 

Are You Training Your Child to Be 
Happy? U.S. Dept. of Labor, No. 
202. 

Lesson material in Child Management. 

Guiding the Adolescent, D. A. Thom, 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, No. 225. 

‘Bulletins of the State University of Iowa. 

No. 25: What Money Means to the 
Child, Ralph Ojemann. 

No. 32: The Modern Child and Reli- 
gion, Hedley S. Dimock. 

No. 52: When Children Play at Home, 
Mary Price Roberts. 

No. 54: Family Life in its Social Implica- 
tions, Hornell Hart. 

‘Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls, A 
Children’s Fellowship of Prayer. 

Compiled by the Connecticut Council of 
Churches. 


Three magazines are in the Kit also: 
Parents’ Magazine, Children’s Religion, 
First Steps in Christian Nurture. 


This Kit will be sent out to the first group 
requesting to borrow it—preferably to a 
church where there is a real desire to be- 
come better equipped for helping parents 
to guide the religious growth of their chil- 


‘dren. It may be kept for one month. 
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FOLKS AND FACTS 


Our Sunday school (Rocky Mount, 
N. C.) enrollment has now reached 82, in- 
cluding Cradle Roll and Home Depart- 
ments. This is just a little short of the 100 
we set for ourselves some time ago, to be 
reached by Jan. 1, 1941, but we will get 
there before Easter. We have added 
three new teachers since Sept. 1 and have 
two or three more that can be called on to 
take classes as fast as needed. This church 
is blessed with having in it people who are 
willing to work when asked.—From the 
Tar Heel Universalist. 


From church leaders in many different 
parts of the country, word has come telling 
of the recent observance of Christmas. 
For all these reports, for services, pro- 
grams, etc., enclosed we are very grateful. 
It is encouraging to know, too, that many 
found the December worship services and 
other suggestions sent by the G. S. S. A. 
adaptable to different needs and situa- 
tions. 


On the evening of Jan. 6 Miss Susan M. 
Andrews of the G. S. S. A. staff addressed 
the members of the Church School Leaders’ 
Club of Hartford on ‘‘The Use of Pictures 
in Religious Education.” The meeting 
was held at Center Church House and was 
attended by workers in the Protestant 
churches in Hartford and vicinity. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A BOOK REVIEW 
"The Wasted Land. By Gerald W. John- 
son. 

Every Universalist woman a thinking, 
active member of her church! This is 
number one goal on the list of five goals as 
‘sent out to our Associations this year. If 
we attain this goal in all of our groups, we 
-shall have made great strides. But there 
is another goal destined to give meaning 
and direction to the first, namely, “every 
Universalist woman informed on the pro- 
gram of her church.”” When we think, we 
question, and questioning spurs us on to 
-seek information which will answer our 
query. I hope that some of you have done 
-some real thinking about our Universalist 
work in North Carolina. As extensive a 
‘program as we carry on there deserves 
‘some questioning. It is no credit to one 
‘to make a half-hearted contribution to a 


project just because some friend does, or 
because the North Carolina chairman asks 
one to do so. Credit is deserved only if 
one sacrifices a little to give to a great 
cause which will help some of the finest of 
our American people to help themselves, 
and thereby to revamp a much neglected 
corner of our nation. Our Universalist 
ministers and their wives in the field are 
doing their share; let us become informed 
through reading and studying about the 
economic conditions of the South so that 
we may have an intelligent background for 
our planning and our giving. 

A little book of 110 pages called ‘‘The 
Wasted Land,’ by Gerald W. Johnson, 
will give you a splendid start. Mr. John- 
gon is a native of North Carolina and was 
educated in that state and abroad, and has, 
through years of experience as a newspaper 
writer and college professor in the field of 
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journalism, gained firsthand information 
about the conditions of which he writes. 
It is interesting to see how, in a few sen- 
tences, in language which a lay person can 
so clearly understand, Mr. Johnson ex- 
plains the relationship between the tons of 
top soil washed down the rivers of the 
South, and the spending of 161 million 
dollars a year for commercial fertilizers. 
In the South, the cost of fertilizer is $2.70 
per acre, while in the western states it is 
30c an acre. Do you know why? Mr 
Johnson explains it to you. 

The book points out the fact that the 
destiny of the South is not fixed, as many 
people have thought, but that the oppor- 
tunity is large, and “‘to improve that op- 
portunity will take great wisdom, great 
tenacity, and great labor.’’ Fortunately 
there is a growing determination among 
the people of the South to know the truth, 
in the belief that the truth will make them 
free. 

This portion of our country, which the 
author describes as the great Southeast, 
has many of the attributes necessary for 
greatest productivity, namely, long grow- 
ing season, abundant rainfall, natural re- 
sources, good harbors, and easy transpor- 
tation. However, on the other side of the 
balance may be found the greatest waste 
of land, men, money and time. Ninety- 
seven million acres of land unfit for use 
from erosion, and three and a half million 
people gone from the South to other parts 
of the country! We begin to see why the 
South is rich, but Southerners are poor. 

The two great products of the South, 
namely, tobacco and cotton, the great 
threats of the market, as well as the one 
crop evil, are intelligently discussed. Mr. 
Johnson convinces us that the South must 
prepare for a radical overhauling of its 
present agricultural policy, entailing great 
energy, skill, and intelligence. 

The author assures us that there are no 
threats that cannot be met by prompt and 
intelligent employment of resources which 
are available to the South, for their prob- 
lem is not one of absolute destruction of 
resources but rather a matter of wasteful 
policy. “A modification of Southern 
economy can correct the deficiencies of the 
region and multiply its productiveness not 
merely of trade goods but satisfactions for 
the masses of people.” 

“It is a wasted land at present and as 
such it is the poorest of all the regions: but 
it has that which were it a well tended land 
would make it the Eden of America.”’ 

Every local program chairman will do 
well to include a review of “The Wasted 
Land” as material for the program on North 
Carolina Day. Better yet, ask each mem- 
ber of the local association to read it and 
have it discussed at a general meeting. 

“The Wasted Land,’ by Gerald W. 
Johnson, can be purchased for $1.50 
through the Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Jeanette C. Mulford, 
Chairman North Carolina Work, 
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News of Chitches and Church People 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF BOSTON 
AND VICINITY 


The Woman’s Alliance of Boston and 
Vicinity will meet at Bethany Union, 14 
Worcester St., Boston, on Friday, Jan. ie 
at 11 o’clock. The speaker will be Mrs. 
T. Grafton Abbott, and her subject “The 
Need and Meaning of Parent Education.” 

Mrs. Abbott is a most interesting speaker 
and it is hoped that there will be a large 
attendance at this meeting. 

Luncheon (at 85 cents) will be served. 
Reservations should be made with Mrs. 
Spear by Wednesday, Jan. 15. 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB 
OF BOSTON 


Next meeting of the club Jan. 13, at 
Hotel Bellevue, Boston. Social get-to- 
gether 5.30 p.m. Dinner 6 sharp. Guests 
welcome. 

Rev. Ewart Turner is the speaker. His 
subject—‘‘Hitler Marches on South Amer- 
ica.” Mr. Turner is a Congregational 
minister. He was for years pastor of the 
American Church in Berlin, and had an 
unusual opportunity to observe the rise 
of Hitler and the development of his leader- 
ship of the German people. Last year he 
spent several months in South America 
studying the growth of German influence 
there. 


CANFIELDS ENTERTAIN 
ON ANNIVERSARY 


Dr. and Mrs. Harry L. Canfield of Rose 
Hill, Woodstock, Vt., were honored on 
New Year’s Day at the North Universalist 
Church by 150 friends and neighbors who 
gathered to help them celebrate their 
golden wedding anniversary. 

Characteristic of the winter season, 
holly, evergreen and red berries were used 
to decorate the church parlors by members 
of the church society, and a large table, 
trimmed with evergreen and yellow flowers, 
formed the centerpiece. 

Dr. and Mrs. Canfield were presented 
with a basket of 50 yellow rosebuds, a 
basket of red roses, a large purse of money, 
and many cards and telegrams, including 
a wire of congratulation from Governor 
George Aiken. 

Mrs. Canfield, who has been president 
of the League of Women Voters for a 
number of years, was dressed in the bro- 
caded silk gown, with puff sleeves and long 
train, which she wore on her wedding day. 

Rey. Harry L. Canfield, D. D., and 
Mary Grace Webb were married in the 
Universalist church at Akron, O., at high 
noon on Jan. 1, 1891. Dr. Canfield holds 
fellowship with both the Universalist and 
Unitarian denominations and preached for 
£0 years before retiring four years ago. 


Both he and Mrs, Canfield are deeply 
interested in social reforms and have 
identified themselves with many unpopular 
causes. He is a graduate of Tufts Col- 
lege in the class of 1886 and Mrs. Canfield 
is a graduate of the department of liberal 
arts of the University of the City of 
Akron, O., also of the class of 1886.—Rut- 
land (Vt.) Daily Herald. 


FROM OUR FRIENDS 
IN QUEBEC 


North Hatley. On Dec. 12 a very suc- 
cessful Christmas sale, followed by a salad 
tea, was held by the Ladies’ Aid in the 
vestry, which had been decorated with fir 
trees and Christmas greens. The new cur- 
tains and other improvements recently 
made to the vestry added to the attractive- 
ness of the room. The financial returns 
were higher even than a year ago, while the 
attendance was very much greater. Not- 
withstanding the “flu” epidemic, which 
prevented two-thirds of the choir and one- 
half of the junior choir from participating, 
the annual candlelight choral service was 
held in the church on Sunday evening, 
Dec. 22. The service, which was compiled 
by the minister, Rev. R. L. Weis, drew a 
large congregation. Two little English 
schoolgirls, the daughters of a professor 
of chemistry at Leeds University, spent 
their three weeks’ holiday at the parsonage. 

Huntingville. The Sunday school was 
reorganized in November with Mrs. G. 
H. Armstrong as superintendent. Inter- 
mediate, junior and primary classes are 
being held with four regular teachers and 
three alternates. Every child in the vil- 
lage has been enrolled and parents and 
pupils alike are most enthusiastic. On 
Christmas Sunday morning 25 children 
sang. in the choir and there was a fairly 
large congregation. Singularly enough, 
while North Hatley had scores of cases of 
the “‘flu,”’ in Huntingville no one was ill on 
Christmas Sunday. 


CHRISTMAS AT 
ROCKY MOUNT 

The Rocky Mount, N. C., church en- 
joyed one of the best Christmas seasons. 
At the Christmas service on Dec. 22 one 


young man united with the church, making 


a total of 15 for the year. 

Fifty members of the Sunday school had 
their Christmas tree and party the night 
before, and on Sunday morning brought 
their ‘‘White Gifts for the King,’ which 
were added to others and put into baskets 
for distribution to needy families the day 
before Christmas: On the evening of the 
22nd 33 members of the school presented a 
pageant, “The Star in the Night,” under 
the direction of Mrs. Skeels. The congre- 


gation almost filled the auditorium. Since 
the addition of the home department the 
school has an enrollment of 82. 

The adult party was held the evening of 
Dee. 30. This has come to be an annual 
affair and is eagerly anticipated. 

The choir (32 members) was given a 
party on New Year’s Eve. 

The largest Christmas offering in the 
history of the church resulted from a letter 
sent out by the officers of the church to all 
families. Likewise the subscriptions taken 
during the every-member canvass were 
50 percent over those of last year both in 
number and in total amount. 


GALESBURG CHURCH 
CELEBRATES EIGHTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


On Nov. 17 the Galesburg, IIl., church 
celebrated the 80th anniversary of its or- 
ganization. At the morning service the 
minister, Rev. Morley R. Hartley, con- 
ducted the service and preached on “Life 
Begins at Eighty.” Seventy-five persons. 
were present. A basket dinner followed, 
with 60 persons present. 

Mrs. Geo. B. Irick, who had been as- 
sisted by Mrs. Charles W. Davis in the 
preparation of it, presented an interesting 
historical sketch. Taking part in it were 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Gumm, Edwin N. 
Nash, Jr., N. O. Crissey and Mrs. Charles 
W. Davis. The choir, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. E. E. Hinchcliff, assisted in 
the program. 

At the evening service, Rey. Frank D. 
Adams, D. D., of Oak Park, president of 
the Illinois State Convention, preached on 
“The Language We All Understand.” 
This was a union service with a number of 
ministers participating. They were in- 
troduced by the moderator of the church, 
Dr. E. N. Nash, who is the first president. 
of the Galesburg Council of Churches. 
One hundred and thirty-five attended. A 
number of persons from Avon, IIl., where 
Dr. Adams was once minister of the Univer- 
salist church, drove up for this service. 
Mrs. E. E. Hincheliff was in charge of 
special music. 

On Monday evening, Dr. Adams lec- 
tured to 100 persons on “Down to Rio— 
and Around.” This was a most interesting 
account of his recent trip to South America. 
He also spoke at the supper meeting of the 
men’s club, Cecil F. Hunter president, at 
which 22 were present. 

The present church edifice was erected 
in 1894 and dedicated May 5, 1895, free of 
debt, the last $6,000 being raised at the 
dedication service. The total cost was a 
little over $26,000. The church is still 
free of debt and the plant in good condi- 
tion, having been redecorated and re- 
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paired two years ago under the leadership 
of Theodore Schmidt as moderator. 

The membership of the church has never 
been large, but its influence has been real. 
It has numbered amongst its members 
persons of prominence in the community. 
The present membership is 182. 

Amongst letters of congratulation re- 
ceived were those from Rey. Pliny Allen, 
North Adams, Mass., Rev. Edson Reif- 
snider, Pasadena, Calif., and Rev. Lambert 
Case of St. Louis—all former ministers of 
the church. Greetings and a lovely bou- 
quet of flowers were received from the 
Peoria church, of which Rev. William J. 
Arms is minister. 


ATTLEBORO ACTIVITIES 


On the afternoon of Nov. 14, a month 
earlier than usual, the Women’s Benevolent 
Society of the Murray Church in Attle- 
boro, Mass., opened its annual two-day 
Christmas sale of aprons, food, plants, etc. 
A turkey dinner was served at 6 p. m. on 
the 14th and a cafeteria supper on the 15th. 
In spite of heavy rain, the affair was very 
successful. One feature was Hobby House, 
in which were gathered a collection of ob- 
jects—shells of all sizes, a bridal spoon 
carved from wood, buttons, bells and Mexi- 
can embroideries. At a regular meeting 
of the society in the parsonage the annual 
contribution of $1,000 was pledged to the 
church. 

On Noy. 12 the annual every-member 
canvass was carried out by a group of 30 
men from the Men’s Club. This club has 
a membership of about 60. A supper 
meeting is held each month, at which a 
special speaker is heard. 

On Christmas Sunday a chorus of 50 
voices rendered “‘The Messiah.’’ During 
the week various choral societies from 
different parts of the city sang carols from 
a choir loft erected against the outside wall 
of the church. Christmas Eve the church 
chorus repeated the Sunday morning 
music, which was broadcast outside the 
church. 


CHRISTMAS PAGEANTS 
AT FITCHBURG 


At the Christmas morning service at the 
Fitchburg, Mass., church the choir ren- 
dered a cantata, ““The Story of Christmas.” 
At a service later in the day the church 
school presented the ‘Belmont Pageant 
of the Nativity.’ At this latter service 78 
“White Gifts’? were brought by members 
of the school, and these have since been 
sent to the Suffolk school, Seven Springs 
and Clinton, N. C. Four Christmas 
baskets were filled and delivered at the 
homes of worthy members of the parish on 
the day before Christmas. 

Open house was held at the parsonage 
on Dec. 29 from 3 to 5 p. m. Over 100 
members and friends attended. Refresh- 
ments were served by a committee assist- 
ing Mrs. Potter, wife of the pastor. 

Young People’s Sunday will be observed 
on Jan. 12, when members of the Y. P. 


C. U. will participate in the morning ser- 
vice. The union contributed $10 for the 
purchase of lights for the Christmas tree. 
On Christmas Sunday evening 35 young 
people sang carols at the homes of shut-ins 
and sick in the parish. They finished at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Cowdrey, 
where a light meal was served. 

The annual meeting of the parish will 
be held on Jan. 13 with supper served at 
6.30. The every-member canvass will be 
launched at this meeting. 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


1941 


Jan. 12 International Sunday 

Jan. 19 Young People’s Day 

Feb. 9 American Friendship Offering in 
Church Schools 

Feb. 23 United Church Day 

Feb. 26 Women’s Dedication Day 

Feb. 26 Ash Wednesday 

March 2 First Sunday in Lent 

April 13 Easter 

April 27 Philanthropic Offering in Church 
Schools 

May 11 Festival of the Home 


. May 18 Good Will Day 


May 25 Memorial Sunday 
June 8 Children’s Sunday 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 41) 

but he goes further than that. He doesn’t 
believe that salvation is reached by any 
number of bounds or leaps, nor by climbing 
upward on ladder rounds of effort or re- 
form, personal or social. Salvation is not 
achieved, any more than being born is 
achieved. Birth is by the will of God. 
Salvation is by the grace of God. That 
alone is the freely bestowed expression of 
the will that is above all wills. It brings 
up the old controversy of salvation by 
character versus salvation into character— 
which is the means and which the result? 
Needless to say, our author has little use 
for salvation by character since man is a 
creature living in a nature and environ- 
ment in which the sin-death forces are 
prevalent. Humanism as a religion is a 
complete washout. It isn’t a religion; it’s 
a form of pure agnosticism. If our world 
and our nature are so, a religion that 
consists only of moral platitudes, appeals 
for charity and welfare work, campaigns 
for civil liberties and decencies and de- 
batable theories of reform, has no vital 
message—indeed no vitality at all. Anda 
religion that is concerned with winning 
God’s favor, and ministering to pride and 
self-assurance is utterly false and danger- 
ous. In this grim existence of sin-death 
man’s business first, last, and all the time 
is to wait on the Lord; to generate faith 
given, not man-made. Religion is from 
God to man, and character must flow from 
a will and heart dominated by that sort of 
religion, freed from self-love. We are re- 
minded of what saintly old Bishop Westcott 
used to say, that the greatest words in the 
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New Testament are “Only Believe.” I 
believe Universalists started in Calvinism, 
at least American Universalism. And 
whatever value we give to John Calvin’s 
system, if we are holding Universalist 
belief in the final victory of good over evil, 
we must still cherish as our central tenet 
that God is supreme in the universe and 
the Lord of Eternity. However we ad- 
mire human achievement and progress, we 
must in days like these be well-nigh over- 
whelmed by the evidence of man’s evil, 
his savagery, his self-will. Death and sin 
are very real, indeed. And they reside in 
us. Where, then, is our hope? Our hope 
must be in God and in Him alone. For 
He is not only the Creator, but Judge, and 
final Arbiter. If a Universalist does not 
believe this what does he stand on? And 
what is he preaching about in these grim 
times? This is the value of Dr. Harou- 
tunian’s book to a Universalist. 


William Couden. 


Has Little Appeal for Liberals 


The Destiny of Man. By Oren Ora- 
hood, D. D. (Bethany Press, St. Louis, 
Mo. $.50.) 


This book is a short Biblical survey of 
man’s future destiny. It comes from the 
pen of an obviously thoughtful clergyman. 
There are many interesting bits of Bible 
interpretation in it. But the very fact 
that it bases so much of its conclusion 
upon an orthodox view of the Bible and an 
almost literal acceptance of its word de- 
tracts from its appeal to a religious liberal. 
We who embrace a liberal faith believe it 
better to stress the destiny of man in his 
present life rather than in some future 
existence. We accept the Bible for its reve- 
lations of truth, but we realize that certain 
applications of that truth may have al- 
tered during the centuries. This reviewer 
is not condemning this book, but is at a 
loss to know its value to those within our 
particular fold or within others of liberal 
outlook. 

Florence W. Simonson. 


A Charming Group of Stories 


It Happened in Syria. By Alfreda Post 
Carhart. (Revell. $1.25.) 


Here is a charming group of stories 
about a child in Syria. That that child 
was an American, whose father was a 
missionary doctor and whose home life 
contained so much that is familiar to other 
American children, makes the book the 
more interesting. 

One learns, while growing up with Freda, 
many strange and fascinating facts about 
this Near Eastern country and receives 
many humorous and lovable pictures of 
this unusual family. Very seldom a 
touch of the author’s fundamentalist 
background creeps in, but it is a small mar 
upon the surface of this pleasant story. 
Clever sketches accompany the text. Mrs. 
Carhart may not be a brilliant writer, as 
she herself admits, but she has a natural- 
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ness of style that is a great recommenda- 
tion for her work. 
Florence W. Simonson. 


The Viewpoint of Evangelical Religion 

Know the Truth. By Rev. J. Almond 
Cottam, Ph. D. (American Tract So- 
ciety, New York. $1.50.) 

This book is, of course, an expression of 
the point of view of evangelical religion. 
I suppose that a mind of that tradition 
would find much in it encouraging and 
stimulating. But as I am not made up of 
that kind of spiritual stuff, I found the 
treatise stuffy and dry. I tried again and 
again to be more sympathetic and under- 
standing. Now and then a sentence or 
two would startle me with its insinuating 
relevance to life’s issues, but always I 
found that I was reading my own point of 
view into Dr. Cottam’s words. The 
author’s concern is with a purely individual 
religious experience; and he does not seem 
to recognize that the crucial spiritual strug- 
gle is:going on in the social world. 

Raymond S. Baughan. 


AN INTERESTING LETTER 

FROM ENGLAND 

(Continued from page 26) 

windows blown out—a bomb dropped on 
the Common across the road. It is of 
course impossible to get glass for all the 
windows, so they are boarded up, and she 
has a permanent black-out—but it’s better 
than no house at all. Other friends— 
people I know in church—were in their 
shelter that night and their house had the 
same as ours, a direct hit, and if they had 
been indoors they would probably have 
been killed. But what seems so amazing 
to me is this: We have a car—very small 
and ancient (1931!)—and we didn’t have 
a proper garage for it, just a shed with a 
corrugated roof. Well, with the bombs 
and fire and everything, the car was un- 
harmed—it seems impossible. Arnold has 
arranged for a local garage man to take it 
out and make sure it is all right, for tires 
and so on, and keep it until we know what 
we are going todo. At the moment we are 
just living from day to day, and are glad to 
be here where it is quiet. I don’t know 
how much longer we shall be here, so my 
address is still at Alice’s, until we know 
what Arnold will be doing. It is more than 
likely that he will stay on shore, at least for 
a time. 

I had better stop, I think—if this is 
opened by the censor, he will be fed up long 
before now and I should think it was long 
enough for you to wade through, too. I 
do hope it will arrive safely. 

Betty Lee Bradley. 


PERSONALS 


Miss Georgene E. Bowen, director of 
Bethlehem Créche and Settlement, 235 W. 
53rd St., Chicago, spent Christmas with 
her family in Bellows Falls, Vt. Miss 
Bowen has rendered outstanding service 


in the field of social work during the past * 


two years and is a recognized leader in the 
Chicago district. She was formerly head 
of the Blackmer Home, Tokyo. 


Major James W. Walters, U.S. A., who 
has served as a trustee of our Cincinnati 
church, was ordered to the Presidio, Cali- 
fornia, for duty last September. Mrs. 
Walters and daughter drove there in No- 
vember, and their address is 489 B. EF. T. 
Presidio, San Francisco, Calif. 


Rev. Harold E. Mayo, pastor of the 
Federated Church of Winchester, N. lak. 
gave the annual Christmas address at the 
Keene State Teachers College, and on 
Christmas morning a Christmas address 
for the Keene Commandery Knights 
Templars. 

Rev. Edgar R. Walker has accepted a 
call to the pulpit of the Pullman Memorial 
Universalist Church of Albion, N. Y. His 
resignation as minister of the Church of 
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Our Savior, Waltham, takes effect March 
1 and marks the close of a successful 
twelve-year pastorate. Mr. Walker will 
start his new pastorate March 1. His 
marriage to Miss Harriet G. Yates takes 
place in Malden Feb. 14. 


Obituary 


FRANCIS L. STONE 


Francis L. Stone died at the old Stone homestead 
in North Hollow, Rochester, Vt., Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 3, 1940. He had been failing in health for 
some time, and suffered a paralytic shock Oct. 25 
from which he never rallied. 

Mr. Stone was born in Rochester, April 29, 1857, 
the son of William H. and Esther (Chaffee) Stone. 
He received his education in the schools of his native 
state and at Cornell. During the earlier years he 
taught school in Chester and Ludlow. He was also 
employed in Portland, Maine, as an electrician, and 
as an employee of the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company was in Boston for some time. 
Later he studied for the ministry and was ordained 
into the Universalist Church. 


Good Reading 


When Children Ask . 


Margueritte Harmon Bro 
The Opening Doors of Childhood : 


Lewis J. Sherrill 


Our Prodigal Son Culture 


Hugh S. Tigner 


The Nazarene. 5 


Sholem Asch 


Guide to Understanding the Bible . 4 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Modern Family and the Church . : 


Regina W. Wieman 


How Green Was My Valley : : 


Richard Llewellyn 


I Married Adventure . 
Osa Johnson 


$2.00 

1.75 
‘ : : 1.50 
2.75 
3.00 
3.00 
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3.50 


Order frcm 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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He is survived by two sons, Roger R. of Harris- 
burg, Ia., and Hugh J. of Rochester, Vt.; one daughter, 
Mrs. Clifford J. Bond of Jamaica Plain, Mass.; and 
one grandson, Oliver E. Stone, a student in Harvard. 

The funeral was held Nov. 6. Burial was in Lud- 
low. 


Notices 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP t 
Letter of license preparatory to ordination granted 
to Miss Hope Hilton of Hartford, as of Jan. 1, 1941. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. Frederic A. Wilmot transferred to New York 
State. 
Rev. Carl G. Horst transferred to Pennsylvania. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The Massachusetts Association of Universalist 
Women will hold its annual all-day meeting at the 
Arlington church on Jan. 23 at 10.30 a. m. Luncheon 
at noon. The theme for the state meetings for this 
year is ‘Universalist Women—Forward.” The sub- 
ject for this day is “Social Action.” Speakers will 
include women prominent in our own church work 
and Miss Margaret Slattery. Look for further no- 
tice in the next issue of The Christian Leader. All 
women of the Universalist Church are cordially in- 
vited. Please send a delegate from your society. 

Public Meetings Committee. 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 
Services at 3,30 p. m. 


Jan 12. Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Woodhaven, 
N. Y. 

Jan 26. Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 9. Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 23. Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, New York, N. Y. 

March 9. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Brooklyn, 
N.gYs 

March 23. Rev. Howard V. Ross, D. D., Jamaica, 
Nir ks 

April 13. Communion Service. 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Rev. H. Elmer 


COMMUNION GLASSES 


Finest Quality Crystal Glasses 


No. 66 Height, 1 5-8 inches 
No. 55 Height, 1 5-16 inches 
No. 44 Height, 1 1-8 inches 


Per dozen $.85 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 


samples on request. State your 

needs and name of church. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 

1171 South 4th St., Greenville, IIl- 


April 27. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
iC ee A 

May 11. Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Mt. Vernon, N. re 

May 25. Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York, 
Weve 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
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Crackling 


An English lord was talking to an 
American boy about his ancestors. ‘‘My 
grandfather was a very great man,’ he 
said. ‘“‘One day Queen Victoria touched 
his shoulder with a sword and made hima 
knight.”’ 

“Aw, that’s nuthin’,’’ the American boy 
replied. ‘One day Red Wing, an Indian, 
touched my grandfather on the head with 
a tomahawk, and made him an angel!” 
—Outlook. 

* * 

Noting with regret and some bitterness 
the rapidly shifting conditions in our 
country, a critic declared that “‘a man who 
has been in prison ten years wouldn’t 
recognize this country if he were released 
today.”’ Very true, sir, very true, and some 
of us who have managed to keep out of jail 
don’t find things looking so very familiar, 
either.—Religious Telescope. 

* * 

Things evidently haven’t undergone 
any great change since the days of Herodo- 
tus. That sage who lived some twenty- 
five centuries ago has this statement among 
his written works: ‘‘Two-legged creatures 
are very plentiful, but men are very 
scarce.”’—Religious Telescope. 

* * 

“TI see you advertised your saxophone 
for sale,’’ said the friend. 

“Yes,” he sighed, ‘I saw my neighbor in 
the hardware store yesterday buying a 
gun.”—Tulsa World. 

* * 

He: “My annual income is $4,000 and 
my net worth is approximately $50,000.” 

She: “Then let’s just spend the net worth 
first and save the income for a rainy day.” 
—Exchange. 

* x 

Mr.: ‘‘You want money, money, all the 
time. Do you think I’m the goose that 
lays the golden eggs?” 

Mrs.: “No, not that one.” —Exchange. 

* Ox 

“How nicely you have made your bed, 
Sonny,” said his mother one morning. 

“I haven’t made it,” he replied, “I got 
out of it carefully.’’—Quebec Chronicle. 

* oK 

He wears last year’s hat, drives this 
year’s car, and lives on next year’s income. 
Now the question is, “Is he progressive or 
conservative?’’—Watchman-Examiner. 

Se a 

Correspondent (to Professor Muscle- 
might, physical culture expert): “Have 
followed course for six weeks. Please send 
on muscles.’’— Portland Express. 

* * 

“Is it hard to keep your budget right?” 

“My dear, it’s perfectly terrible! This 
month I’ve had to put in four mistakes to 
make it balance.”—E xchange. 

* * 

Kitty: ‘Don’t you believe that years 
teach us more than books?” 

Katty: “Well, you ought to know, dear.”’ 
—Safe Driver. : 


Reproductions of Religious Art 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Framed Pictures 
Size 7x9. Gift Boxed 


These pictures are beautiful reproductions in full color of some of our 
most famous religious paintings. 
Antique gold bronze and cross grain tone frames designed especially for 


this new 


series greatly enhance the beauty of the pictures. A set of them hang- 


ing on the wall of your church school will provide a fine art gallery of religious 


pictures 


by famous painters. 


As a gift, they will grace wall or desk of the home and prove a constant 
reminder of the sender. 
Framed under glass, with metal hangers, size 7 x 9—each in a beautiful 


gift box. 
Price 50 cents each, postpaid 
(Order by number) 
W-2 Christ and the Rich Young Ruler ............. H. Hofmann 
W-5  Christuintthe: Temple" =. 3... o..tae  ee H. Hofmann 
W-6 Christ Blessing Little Children .................. Plockhorst 


W-7 The Light of the World 


i. Oe eS ee Holman Hunt 


W-8. "Thethasizsupperstcnecee. b-- acces che Leonardo da Vinci 
W-10 Christ and the Fishermen .......... Ernst K. G. Zimmermann 
W-18 /ThetGood Shepherd) Stk sce. cttes vcs, Plockhorst 
W-28 “ThevboygQnrist + tee were 2 oe ew H. Hofmann 


(From Christ in the Temple) 


W-27 (LBB ROS TAS DOC Ds yrs: backhoes As 0 to. See Alfred Soord 
W-32, Christun Gethsemane... 7, J.cisn.. oe ee H. Hofmann 


I WILL HELP 


Spread the Message 


of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


